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schools has been debated for fifty 
years in America; and it has been 
decided that the teacher in the pub- 
lic school must not teach religion ; 
some communities allow the reading 
of the Bible and some religious exer 
cises ; others allow none of these. But it does not fol- 
low that the teacher is to be a non-religious person ; a 
person without religion has no place in the school-room. 
The teacher should be one who feels in the deepest 
manner the need of an overshadowing influence on the 
young souls before him. Asone of the presidents of the 
New York board of education said with streaming eyes, 
in a primary school where a thousand artless children 
were assembled, ‘Oh, who would not wish these child- 
ren well!” So the teacher must feel day by day, as he 
surveys the group before him. And he must know, if 
he is a person of thought, that religion is the founda- 
tion of the well-doing and weil-being of those children. 
May the schools never become “Godless ;” may the 
teacher determine that religion shall abound, though 
religious exercises are forbidden. 


> 


Herbert Spencer differs from other philosophers in 
regarding the highest morality as spontaneous. That 
goodness which springs from a stern sense of duty and 
a severe exercise of will is not the highest form. Fol- 
lowing out the lines of human development that he has 
traced, one would say that the ideal individual is not 
one whose face is: furrowed with the struggle between 
right and wrong, but one who turns away from evil in- 
stinctively, or from forcé of early habit and natural or 
developed inclination. Certainly, the world would be 
happier could it be composed of such individuals, and 
the “ideal anarchy ” would become possible. 

Frebelian education tends to make such individuals. 
Feelings of kindness and helpfulness are fostered and 
turned into action during the highly impressible years of 
young childhood. The natural selfishness of the child 
is met by the equally strong altruistic principle, and 
both are trained into harmony. The motto “Live, and 
let live,” is excelled by dive and help to live, by which the 
little one learns to act. The little temptations of child- 
hood are disarmed by the pleasure of doing good. The 
arid “Do right because it is right,” is not forced upon 
him, but a pleasure in doing good is opened to him, 
that is dearer than any more grossly selfish. Could this 
education be continued, the fiercer temptations of later 
years would lose much of their fierceness, and the moral 
habits of sinless years would fortify the individual against 
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their brief attacks. Never to have thought vilely or 
selfishly means to recoil from vileness and selfishness 
when they are confronted—it means to be supplied for 
life with the spontaneous goodness which Spencer re- 
gards as the bighest morality. Could our little Lord 
Fauntleroys remain unspoiled a few years longer, until 
their characters reached the period of self-direction, the 
world would gain by a whole class of “ ideal individuals.” 


> 


A letter from a prominent Florida educator, concern- 
ing the late meeting of the association, says: “The 
general trend of thought seemed to be to send the 
teachers home impressed with the idea that teachers, to 
be true teachers, must study the child, more than ever, 
not simply study a few text-books on arithmetic, but 
study the child’s mind, the child’s nature, know the needs 
of the child, and conform the teaching so as to bring 
about naturally such results as will best fit him for life.” 

But this is not often the effect of a meeting of the teach- 
ers of astate. It is not often aimed at. The teachers 
at a state meeting are adrift, as far as advancing educa- 
tion, or themselves as educators, goes. And that is the 
reason there is so little interest felt. Take New York 
state, for example ; there must be something lacking or 
in 1892 more than 100 of the 30,000 teachers in the state 
would have gathered, especially when there was the in- 
fluence of the National Association to help. Think of 
the enthusiasm when the politicians of a state meet! 
There will have to be a compulsory law yet to get the 
teachers of a state together—here at the East. 


aa) 


To admit that the one who. knows certain things is 
able /o teach, as the granting of a license does admit, is 
a misleading admission. The fact that certain things 
are known might be testified to a diploma, say from 
a high school; or an appticant might go to appointed 
high school principals, and get a certificate that he 
knew the things required. Then should come another 
test. The question, Do you know how to teach? should 
be asked by a board of experts, and they should satisfy 
themselves of the fact. The applicant for a certificate 
from their hands might be required to teach under crit- 
ical inspection for two, three, or more weeks, as is re- 
quired of every normal student. In this way it would 
be known that the person could teach before he was 
employed. 

a 


Children should not leave school without knowing 
what good books are, and without having their imagina- 
tion, which is the great power with children at a certain 
age, so awakened and directed as to insure at least some 
degree of interest and culture broader than the educa- 
tion that is limited to their business expectations, and 
tending to ground conduct on general principles rather 
than on impulse. —G, STANLEY HALL, 
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Kindergarten Extension. 


By James BucKHAM. 


The educational world has heard a goed deal about 
university extension of late, but little or nothing about 
kindergarten extension; and yet it might be an open 
question whether the latter movement were not, after 
all, the more significant one. It is a quiet movement. 
so quiet that few seem to be aware it is taking place. 
Yet I venture to advance the personal conviction that 
it isthe most important tendency now at work in the 
educational life of America. Ten years hence, when we 
come to measure the results of university extension be- 
side those of this silently-working influence of the kin- 
dergarten, we shall find, I think, that the extension of 
Freebel’s principles has done more for the education of 
the people than all this loudly-heralded distribution of 
the scraps of culturé from university tables. 

What is kindergarten extension? The answer to this 
question has already been suggested. It is the applica- 
tion of Freebel’s principles to universal education, and 
particularly the incorporation of them into our public 
school system. And further, it is the inspiration of 
teachers with the spirit, the enthusiasm, the almost ideal 
devotion of Freebel’s followers. No one who has ever 
attended a kindergarten can have failed to observe the 
zealous enthusiasm of the teacher—if she be a true 
teacher—and her infectious, refreshing joy in her work. 
This inspiration of the kindergarten is something 
phenomenal, almostinexplicable. It catches and kindles 
the heart of every true woman who enters upon this 
sphere of educational work. You will find spiritless, 
mechanical, perfunctory workers in almost every other 
profession, but never, so far as my observation goes, in 
the kindergarten. 

Now the extension of the method and spirit of the 
kindergarten to our public schools, has a tremendous 
significance in the educational. life of the nation. And 
precisely this extension is now taking place, though it 
may be very quietly, tentatively,and as yet sporadically. 
The principles, the methods, and the /oo/s of the kinder- 
garten are all being adopted, though in modified forms, 
and with some disguises of nomenclature. 

Take, for instance, the most obvious and characteris- 
tic principle of the kindergarten, viz., progress from the 
familiar and «well-known to that which is less known; 
from concrete to abstract ; from simple to complex. 
This principle is now fundamental in primary school 
work. But that it is so, is due to the silent leaven of 
Freebel’s teachings. To no other influence can be 
traced the present complete revolution in public school 
methods with beginners. Before the kindergarten be- 
gan its unique work, the dominant and prevailing prin- 
ciple in our public schools was directly opposed to that 
which now pervades all their work. The old principle 
was to proceed from generals to particulars, from ab- 
stract to concrete, from rules to examples, from un- 
familiar to familiar. Then that subtle power of the 
better and truer idea, advanced by the great educa- 
tional genius, Froebel, began to work in the minds of 
educators, and the result has been kindergarten exten- 
sion throughout the world to the methods of primary 
teaching. 

The writer recently visited, in succession, the private 
kindergartens and primary schools of a Massachusetts 
city noted for its progressive educational methods. 
The result was a genuine but welcome surprise, in spite 
of the conviction already formed, that kindergarten ex- 
tension was bound to come, sooner or later, in all the 
great educational centers of the country. The public 
school teachers drilled their pupils by the same objec- 
tive, imitative methods, and threw themselves into their 
work with the same heart-felt zeal, as the kindergartners. 

It is one of the gratifying possibilities of educational 
progress in America, that kindergarten extension will 
not stop with the primary grade of our public schools, 
but will be carried into the grammar and high school 
grades also. For the kindergarten principles and meth- 
ods are not necessarily juvenile. There is no reason 
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why they should not prevail in the university, as well as 
in the primary school. Take a single example of the 
actual extension of the kindergarten beyond the primary 
school. There is at least one grammar school in the 
state of Massachusetts where the subject of banking is 
taught by the establishment of a “make-believe” bank 
in the school-room, and all the operations connected 
with banking are actually performed, using counters to 
represent money. This isa Freebel-idea. It is genuine 
kindergartning. Why not extend the system in other 
practical directions, and thus rob many forbidding and 
“dry” subjects of their abstractness and shadowy un- 
reality ? These are days of scientific and applied knowl- 
edge. Why should they not also be days of scientific 
and applied knowledge-acquisition ? 


r 
The Specialist and the Child. 


By the AUTHOR oF “ THE CoMING SCHOOL.” 


In the last number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL appeared 
an article entitled “‘ Defects of Graded Systems.” The 
chief defect, in the opinion of this author, is the cast- 
iron grading that compels a pupil to advance equally in 
all his studies, andif it finds him unequally advanced, 
places him in a class where he is taught what he already 
knows in some branches, what he is not prepared to 
learn in others, and what he is prepared to learn in that 
branch only which rules the grading of classes, usually 
arithmetic. Besides the injustice to the individual pupil, 
the waste of the public money and the frustration of the 
great end of public education (the training of an intelli- 
gent majority), Mr. Caldwell points out that the graded 
system as most rigorously organized, is impracticable, 
because teachers are not equally well qualified to teach 
all subjects. The excellent teacher of arithmetic makes 
but poor work with some other subject, etc. He rec- 
ommends that all work above the kindergarten be done 
by specialists, and suggests that the superintendcnt 
gather all the most successful teachers of a given sub- 
ject into classes and train them to the best methods in 
that subject, etc.,—a good, practical suggestion. Some 
principals of large schools are already doing this. 

With the change of a single word, I am prepared to 
agree perfectly with Mr. Caldwell. School work above 
the primary grades should be conducted by specialists. 
The primary teacher, however, especially in the first 
and second years, should not be deprived by the spe- 
cialist of her hold upon “the whole boy.” While the 
pupil has analyzed but little, while the world remains one 
great mystery to him, all science one, all learning an un- 
treaded widerness, ove teacher should have him in hand, 
should take him a little way on all the tracks of knowl- 
edge, should watch him for defects in his natural make- 
up, and should tend himin such manner as to strengthen 
all weak points, leaving the strong to take care of them- 
selves. The onesidedness arfd the various disabilities 
that exist in adult character owe themselves largely to 
early neglect of the weak powers. Specialists, unless it 
be a specialist in Primary Education, cannot watch over 
these early, dependent years as is absolutely necessary 
to properculture. This is the place for the most artis- 
tic work that can be done in education (above the kin- 
dergarten) and one artist must paint the whole picture. 
Later, specialists may begin their work and an artist be 
employed for the blending. Later still, the vigorous 
mind of the pupil will be in a condition to do its own 
blending and specialists may do all the work of teach- 
ing. 

To turn the kindergarten child over to the tender 
mercies of a band of specialists would not only be a cruel 
transition, but would be subversive of the best ends of 
education at this period of his life. Give him time to 
perceive that there are separate branches of science, and 
then give him gradually more and more choice 
as to which branches he will follow. Give him 
time for a certain amount of evening up to be ef- 
fected in his natural character by educative means, 
and then let him follow more and more his own 
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special genius. But take care of the whole child before 
you take care of the strongest part of the child, and give 
him science before you give him sciences. 

The claim ot specialists that they ought, in the inter- 
est of their specialties, to direct the child’s first efforts, 
has some weight ; but the claim of the child to whole- 
some culture and of the nation to well-developed citi- 
zens exceeds all claims of specialists and specialties. If 
the specialist can aid the primary teacher let him do 
so, but not supplant her. 


ra 
Unethical Teaching. 


One day little Philip come running home from school 
in high glee. ‘“O,mamma,” he said, “ we have had such 
fun in school to-day! A woman came in with a big 
wheel, and she turned it fast, and asked us questions, 
and we all “hollered” out something, and it was such 
fun!” 

“What did you “holler out,” Philip?” asked mamma. 
“Id’n know, but I ‘hollered” just what the rest did” 
Now Philip is a boy well endowed by nature. He is 
strong and healthy, and his mind is in harmony with his 
body, not over-sensitive, but alert to all the sights and 
sounds that beat against the door of consciousness. He 
has that eager curiosity common to all young minds in 
a normal condition, and when something a little out of 
the ordinary is about to take place he exercises this 
curiosity to the fullest extent. The conversation with 
his mother was the result of a color lesson which had 
just been given to his class in school. The wheel was 
for the purpose of showing tints and shades of color. 
The novelty of the device attracted Philip’s attention. 
The color delighted his eye. He had not been unob- 
servant of color as seen in the sky, the flowers, his 
mother's dress, and thus there was that essential condi- 
tion of some similar past experience to attract and in- 
terpret the new. The conditions for receiving knowledge 
seemed to be all righton Philip’s side. How was it with 
the presentation ? 

in the first place the device was too complex, having a 
tendency to draw the attention of the pupil to itself, 
rather than to what it illustrated. Seeing the “ wheel go 
round” was more impressive than thecolor. The point 
of the lesson was not referred to, in the account Philip 
gave his mother. Then the teacher undertook too 
much, as several colors with their tints and shades were 
presented in the short space of twenty minutes. There 
was no individual questioning, and as is usual in concert 
recitation, a few of the older and brighter pupils “led 
off,” and others chimed in for the pleasure of shoutigg. 
If an idea was evolved from the presentation it did not 
enter the mind with sufficient force to stay there, and the 
result was that Philip, and doubtless many others, even 
in putting forth their best effort, failed to gain a new 
item of knowledge. Now the failure to acquire knowl- 
edge is not the most deplorable result of such teaching 
as has been described. It does not take long to blunt 
and dull the mind, to renderit unreceptive. The failure 
to test the pupil’s interpretation of the matter presented 
often results in misinterpretation or lack of definite 
knowledge and, of course, lack of definite thought. 

Not only does this kind of training make intellectual 
growth impossible, but it is positively pernicious in its 
effect upon moral development. Mental and moral de- 
velopment are inseparable. To think clearly and de- 
finitely requires the power todiscriminate. With a lack 
of discriminating power there can be no sharp decisions 
between right and wrong. Hence the kind of training 
described above tends to the formation of a weak and 
vacillating character. Just now there is much said of 
the teaching of ethics in the schools. The necessity of 
adding it to the curriculum would be greatly lessened if 
teachers realized how much morality there is in clear 
and definite thinking, and adapted their methods to se- 
curing this end. To do this they must study the child 


and continue the good work nature begins, instead of 
thwarting it. 
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The Teacher as a Self-Critic. 


By AN Ex-TEACHER. 


One of the reasons, why the teacher’s work is the 
most exacting in the world is that it demands in one 
personality a combination of the philosopher and the 
executive. Tact, that much praised and invaluable 
school-room quality, may rule over expedients, may sug- 
gest the skilful compromise, the prudent concession, 
the waiting that is sometimes more forceful than acting, 
the timely word, or look, or touch of the hand—but it 
cannot construct a system of education. To this task 
the builder must bring a profound knowledge of edu- 
cational philosophy, and a comprehensive acquaintance 
with educational material. But these are seldom the 
qualities of a good executive,—and the teacher must be 
a good executive. Neither can the humblest teacher 
afford to accept unquestioningly the system in which 
he is required to work. He must have his own as an 
ideal or his work will be perfunctory. To do, day by 
day and hour by hour, what you are told to do is to 
work at a trade, and teaching is not a trade, but an art. 
Yet obedience is necessary, though often at war with 
originality, and sometimes even with conscience. Who 
is to be chosen, the erratic teacher who sets law at de- 
fiance and upsets the graded school by refusing to ac- 
knowledge the essentials of the system and the demar- 
cations of his work, or the natural-born slave who ac- 
cepts and follows directions with no thought that he is 
working upon souls? There is a golden mean to be 
found in the tactful teacher, of which type, fortunately, 
there is an ever-increasing number. But the shortcom- 
ings of even the tactful teacher are great. 

One confesses that he has keen philosophic apprehen- 
sion and something like a mastery of principle, but little 
organizing ability,and little personal power in the school- 
room. Another that while he controls his boys easily, 
he doesn’t know how he does it and that while his re- 
sults are splendid he has an uneasy feeling that much 
of his work is injurious cram. Very few who are gifted 
with quick and keen observation and profound reflec- 
tive power have the “push” and alert activity of the 
successful practitioner. Teachers belong to one type or 
the other, and must cultivate the qualities of their oppos- 
ing .type. Fortunate is the teacher who, realizing in 
early youth his proneness to “dream noble things” 
rather than to “dothem,” has already devoted years to 
the cultivation of a habit contrary to “first nature,” a 
habit of quickly applying thought to some practical pur- 
pose. There is nothing like this habit to cure the va- 
garies of an unchecked dreamer and make a philoso- 
phical, an artistic, worker of him. Perhaps our best 
teachers have developed in this manner. 

Fortunate, too, is the teacher who has early learned 
to recognize his own superficiality, and to listen to the 
deeper reasonings of others and try to apprehend law 
and apply itin work. A vivacious temperament, thus 
trained down to philosophic work, again swelis the lists 
of our almost ideal teachers. 

How to correct the deficiencies of self more tardily 
discovered, is the foremost question with many an earn- 
est teacher of middle age. There is but one way and 
that is to keep working at the weak point in one’s effi- 
ciency. Let the visionary work hard on his lesson-plans 
for the day, and confine his pedagogical thinking to this 
and the causes of his own recent failures. Let the 
teacher who feels he lacks insight practice introspec- 
tion, and frequent the company of humanitarian think- 
ers. Skill may come slowly to the one and suggestion 
dimly to the other, but there will be some improvement 
with patient effort. Both these classes of self-critics 
may also take comfort in the thought that they escape 
the hopeless inefficiency of the self-satisfied teacher. 


¥ 


“TI have the most complete confidence in Colonel 
Parker and his educational principles.” 


—NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
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Talks About May. 


By JENNIE YOUNG. 


How many days in May? What season of the year is it? 
What can you tell me of the birds? Of the trees? What wild 
flowers are in blossom? What flowers in the garden are in 
bloom ? 

What noteworthy event will happen this May ? 

The opening of the World’s Columbian exposition. 

Where is this exposition to be held ? 

In Jackson park, Chicago, Ill. 

What else is it sometimes called ? 

It is called the World’s fair. 

What does it commemorate ? P 

The discovery of America in 1492 by Christopher Columbus. 

Brief talks on the important facts of the exposition will be.in 
order this month. Give descriptions of the buildings. The pic- 
tures, which are so good and so easily obtained, will help the 
teacher in this, Have imaginary visits to the World’s fair. (We 
hope they will not be imaginary to all of our readers.) 

Let the teacher and children tell what they expect to see in 
each building. The Agricultural, Horticultural, and Electrical 
departments ; Manufactures and Liberal Arts, Fish and Fish- 
eries, Forestry, Mines and Mining, and the various other great ex- 
hibits, offer endless opportunities. Such talks on the interesting 
features of the Columbian exposition will be a great benefit to 
those who may be unable to visit it, and will be the best possible 
preparation for those who expect to view its wonders during the 
coming season. 

We take a brief glance into the dim land of myth and fable, 
“the childhood of the world,” when we remember that May gets 
its name from Maia, mother of Mercury. She was the eldest and 
fairest of the Pleiades. 

In olden times the first of May, called May-day, was a day of 
great rejoicing.. The people chose a May queen and had games 
and dances about the May-pole on the green, It seems strange 
when they tell us that all this is a remnant of the worship of 
Flora, the goddess of flowers. 

The old Greeks fabled that she was the wife of Zephyrus, the 
west wind, and many of the lovely statues we see are representa- 
tions of Flora. We can easily tell her, for she has a wreath of 
flowers on her head or in one hand, and she holds a cornucopia 
of flowers in the other. 

Lovely legends and old myths are associated with this time. 
The hyacinth, the narcissus, and other spring flowers have each 
their own story, which the children cannot fail to enjoy, and they 
may read or learn Tennyson’s May Queen. 

here is no danger that the “last but not least” important 
day, May 30, Decoration day, will be forgotten. Let the 
month close in loving memory of those who died that we might 
have a flag and country, that we might be one nation. Above all 
let us teach the little ones to love that which cost the heart’s 
blood of our best and dearest. 

For blackboard work and written language, short letters may 
be written describing imaginary visits to the World’s fair, simi- 
lar to the following : 


MABEL’s TRIP TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


CuiIcaco, ILL., April 20, 1893. 

My DEAR BELLE.—We have been having such a fine time. The fair is 
not all ready yet, but we can get in and see them unpack the boxes and it is 
great fun. 

The Japs are working hard. They wear the dark blue dress of their coun- 
try and look very queer. They are so polite. They cannot speak English, 
but they brought us bits of bamboo and long shavings like satin ribbon, and 

ssomed so delighted that we were pleased with them. 

“They have a funny little blacksmith’s shop ;—you could put it all on a tea 
tray, and their tools are little, like play tools, but they can do beautiful work 
with them, They have just finished the Japanese building. They call it 
Ho-o-den. 

The Mikado, that is the Japanese emperor, has sent a fir tree to the 
World's fair. It isin the Horticultural building. It is over one hundred years 
old, but it is so tiny it grows in a flower pot. I felt sorry when I looked at 
the r little tree, that had tried so hard, all those long years to grow, but 
the Japs admire such things, 

Next | time perhaps I can tell you about some of the other strange people 
who are here. Your loving — 

ABEL, 
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Mr. Ward’s Phonetic Method. 
A Brief Outline. 


FIRST STAGE, 
Three lines of work, each to be practiced dy z¢se/f alone every day until 
the initial stock of phonograms is thoroughly taught. 
I 


Reading by word method (main reading work of day). 

Initial stock of words to be taught and used in sentence read- 
ing in usual way and at usual rate of progress. Words to be 
taught very thoroughly. 

Among the words taught, include ill, in, it, at, and others that 
may afterward be used as phonograms in longer words. 


2 


Teaching the initial stock of phonograms, f, 1, m, n, r, s,—4, 6, 
0,—ing. 
Several short, sharp drills during day. Prompt utterance in- 
sisted upon from very start. A scholar failing to respond in- 
stantly when a character is indicated, to be promptly told by the 
others. 

Specially slow scholars to form a group that will have an oc- 
casional extra drill when the main body of the class is engaged 
in written work. 


Ear Training.—Material, the words in Phonetic List No. 1. 

Sounds of words to be given by teacher, children to tell words. 

With live work, five minutes a day for this exercise should suf- 
fice. 

Do not habitually practice “ going round the class.” 


SECOND STAGE, 
Immediately succeeding the acquirement by the scholars of the initial 
stock of phonograms, 
Three lines of work to be separately practiced every day. 
I 


Reading by word method ¢ontinued and new words continually 
added. 
2 


Continued drill on phonograms. 

Reading of single wrztten phonetic words by the scholars, each 
of said words to ol part of a sentence spoken by the teacher. 

Include among the phonetic words thus used, such as can be 
made by prefixing or affixing phonograms to short words like ill, 
in, it, at, etc., already learned as wholes. 

A great many single phonetic words may be thus used ina 
short exercise every day and the scholars rapidly trained in get- 
ting at the blend. 

This work as the so/e work in phonetic reading, should be ne- 
cessary but a few days. 


Ear Training.— Material, the words in Phonetic List No. 2. 
Method and time as in First Stage. 


THIRD STAGE, 
Work as it will be carried on at all times after the scholars have learned how 
toread single phonetic words. 
Three lines of work to be separately practiced every day. 


x 


Reading by the combined method. 

Use of sentences containing both sight and phonetic words. 

One phonetic word at first in each sentence. Number of pho- 
netic words increased as children become more expert. 

New sight words to be continually acquired. The additions 
should consist as largely as possible of words containing vowel 
sounds difficult to utter alone, like ask, mast—care, dare—learn, 
heard—bird, firm —burn, turn, etc., etc. 

Large numbers of single wrét/en phonetic words to be read in 
connection with spoken sentences. 

2 

Additional phonograms to be presented, one or two at a time, 
as shown at the ¢ tops of the several phonetic lists, and used in 
words at once and continually until they are mastered. 
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Rapid daily drills on all the phonograms thus far learned. 

If this work is conscientiously done, it will bring the irregular 
scholars surprisingly near the regular ones by the end of the 
term. ‘ 

3 

Ear training.— Material, words from the phonetic list wexZ to be 
used in reading ; of from the one in present use. 

Method and time as in First Stage. 

(THE JOURNAL of March 4 contained, in two articles, a statement of the 


first development of this system. It has experienced much growth, some 
changes, and additional success since then.) 


> 
First Steps In Language. 


Elementary Science. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden Street School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Preliminary.—How many children have remembered to bring 
beans this morning? Since you remembered so well, you may 
have a garden in the school-room, if you like. We have several 
long boxes that can be filled with earth, and when the beans have 
ane afew days, = can plant them. George and Theodore 
have volunteered to have the boxes ready Monday ; in the mean- 
time, we will let the beans remain in water. 

Monday morning. 

What have Iin my hand? Are all the beans of the same 
color? What is the shape of your bean, Alice? “ The shape of 
the bean is something like an egg.” 

What are beans good for? Are they all good to eat? Where 
do we get them? “ They grow out of the ground.” 

As we have more beans than we need to plant, you may open 
some of them, and see what is inside. Let us each remove the 
seed-coats, and tell what is to be seen. “I see two little leaves 
inside my bean ; they must belong to a baby plant.” 

The young plant contained in a seed is called the embryo. 
“ My bean has a hard covering on the outside.” “The black 
beans that we put in the tumbler have changed to brown.” 
“ The beans have swelled, and they look wrinkled.” 

Who has seen a bean plant growing? How can we raise 
beans? ‘“ We can put these beans in the earth, and after awhile 
plants will come up, and have beans on them.” “The buds and 
blossoms will come before the beans.” 

You may each take your seeds, and plant them in the boxes. 
Fred may tell how he planted his bean. “I made a hole in the 
ground and put my bean in it ; then I covered it up.” 

Will it grow now without any care? “It will have to be 
watered every day or it will wither.” 

Will it be just as well to put the boxes in the closet, where they 
will be out of the way ? “ No; they need the sunshine in order to 
grow.” 

“In the heart of aseed buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant lay fast asleep. 
‘ Wake !’ said the sunshine, ‘and creep to the light,’ 
‘ Wake,’ said the voice of the raindrops bright. 
The little plant heard, and it rose to see 
What the wonderful outside world might be.” 


LESSON. 


You may each pull up your bean 
that you planted last week. Tell 
me something about it now. “ My 
beau took the water in,and swelled, 
and the skin burst.” Of what use 
was the skin, as you callit? Right; 
that outer covering served to pro- 
tect it in the cold soil. ‘“ My bean 
has two halves.” “The sprout 
grew down into the ground, and 
made roots.” “It grew up, too, 
for the bean came to the top; | 
Saw it.” 

I guess it wanted to get the sun 
and air. “My bean plant has 
roots.” “TI see two ‘hick leaves, 
and two little leaves.” 

Those that you call “thick leaves” 
are the cotyledons, By these pro- 
tecting wings, the simple germ 
was fed, when it had neither roots 
to draw moisture from the earth, 
nor leaves to breathe the air and 
the sunshine. “The cotyledons 
have dropped from my plant ; it 
doesn’t need them any more, for 
it has a long root.” ——— 

After their charge had acquired 
the strength to do without them, 
their task was finished, and they 
fellto the earth. ~The stem has 
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roots that grow down into the ground,” 


“ Inside the bean there are two little leaves 

: and a stem.” “One of the beans has just 

sprouted a root.” “The baby we saw in 

2. the bean the other day, broke its house 

open, and came out, and turned into two 

<4 green leaves.” “Two little leaves have 
come out from between the cotyledons.” 

How wonderful it is, that the little sprout should know how to 
grow both ways at once! “It grows down into the dark earth to 
make roots, and stretches up the other end, to find the air and 
sunshine.” ‘The stem end carries the bean along with it.” 
“ That is the end that has the leaves, too.” 

Point to the first bud at the upper end of the embryo. That is 
called the plumule... What is the other end called? “The root 
end.” 

Yes ; and it is sometimes called the radicle. Of what use to 
the plant are the roots? “They help to feed it, and hold it in the 
ground.” 

The roots are so formed as to hold the plant in the soil, and to 
gather up the elements of the soil through the root hairs for build- 
ing into the fibers of the plant. Animals need these elements, in 
order to live, and they find them in the food which plants pro- 
vide. Allour food comes through plants ; either directly, through 
the use of the plants themselves, or indirectly, throu h animals 
which have been nourished by them. (Many illustrations of this 
truth were given by the children.) 

Now write in your language books just what you have discov- 
ered about the parts of the seeds. You may illustrate, by draw- 
ing the bean as it looked before planting, then after germination. 
At the end of your stories, you may write the verses that Florence 
recited for us this morning. 


‘* Last week we planted some beans, 
little plants come up. 

First, we had to have nice earth to put them in. Next, we covered them 
over, and watered them. They need care and sunshine to make them grow. 





We have been watching to see the 


God has given the little plant the nature to live in the ground. I will tell 
you how the bean is dressed. First there is a thin skin. Then there isa 
kind of flesh, but not like ours,—and it has no bones at all. Inside the 


little bean there are two leaves called the embryo, After the seed has been 
in the ground a little while, these begin to grow, and push the bean to the 
top of the earth. ‘ The skin has broken open, and the two cotyledons separ- 
ate. Then the little leaves come out from between them, where they have 
been getting their food, and the plant begins to grow larger. The root end 
of the bean stays in the ground, and keeps the plant firm. The roots help 
to find food for the plant. When the bean first came up, it had a house 
that its mother made for it. In it she left all the food it needed, until it was 
strong enough to work for itself. The shell was the house and the cotyle- 
dons supplied them with food. When it grew older, the cotyledons with- 
ered away, because the beans did not need them any more. When the 
plants grow large enough, they will bear beans. Then we can eat them.” 

Miss Arnold's sewing cards, illustrating this lesson, were now 
given for “ busy work.” 

Good subjects for germination in the school-room, are the 
seeds of sunflower, morning-glory, bean, pea, red-clover, flax, 
corn, wheat, and oats. The soaked seeds may be first examined, 
and the various kinds compared ; afterwards, the order of growth, 
and the organs as they develop may be observed. 

The observation of natural objects and phenomena, develops 
and trains not only the senses, but the faculties of perception, of 
comparison, of classification, and of reasoning ; also, the memory, 
imagination, and taste. 

Describing these objects and phenomena of elementary science, 
by giving the results of their observations, disciplines their powers 
of expression, training them in clearness, exactness, and com- 
pleteness, in language or other forms of expression. 

Simple observation lessons, where the different families of 
plants are studied, and their typical features noted, seem to be 
more natural to little children, than a more analytical obser- 
vation of the lower forms of vegetable life, as given by some 
scientists. They are productive of love of plant life, and should 
affect their future interest and study. 

The children delight in learning how to plant seeds, and in 
watching their germination. The observation lessons on plant 
life may be best provided for by boxes of growing plants in the 
school-room. If these lessons put the children into loving com- 
munion with nature, and keep alive their curiosity in regard to 
natural objects, they cannot but achieve their highest object. 
The children are impressed with the idea that nature is worth 
studying and will gladly read about the objects they are studying, 
after they have observed them for themselves. 


ol 


For “ Word phonetics,” last issue PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
page 340, read Ward phonetics. 
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I have received regularly your excellent SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
which has proved a good help to me in my school and kinder- 
garten. I must tell you it is the best educational paper I have 
read, and that I appreciate:it highly. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. M. G. L. DE ANDRADE. 
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Stories for Reproduction. 


Tommy tried to make his land turtle live in the pond, but the 
turtle would not stay there. 


Polly was a very little _ She brought her kitten in out of 
the rain for fear she would get rusty. 


Charley thought he would help mama by winding the clock, 
but he only one of the hands off. 


A little mouse was fond of cheese, but he was a wise little 
mouse, and would not go into a trap for it. 


Jip is a naughty little dog. Mama had no sooner washed him 
than he ran out and went paddling in the mud again. 


Litttle Robbie couldn’t draw __ picture just right. “ Try 
—_ !" said mama. Robbie tried again, and the picture looked 
tter. 


When Georgie was three years old he wanted to go to school. 
Mama said he must waitawhile. Now he is seven, and gees to 
school every day. 


Mary had a pet lamb. One day the lamb went to school with 
Mary, but the teacher would not let him stay because he could 
not learn to read. He could only bleat, “ Ba-a-a!” 


Our cat is very gentle and too fat and sleepy to catch the mice, 
even, but we call her Tiger because she looks like a tiger. 
You cannot tell what people are like from their looks or from 
their names. 


Tom thought dogs could work. Dick saidthey couldn’t. Just 
then Dick’s dog, Patsy, came up and pulled his coat. That was 
his way of telling Dick that the dinner bell had rung and it was 
time to come home. 


‘*Mama, mama,” sobbed a little three-year old girl, running 
into the house, much offended, “I wish you'd whip the old hen. 
She won't let me see the chickies. She dest lifted up her d’ess 
and they all run right under!” 


Little Dick Hopeful went every evening before bed-time into 
uncle Sam’s room to tell uncle Sam what he hoped Santa Claus 
would bring him. You may be sure he thought of a great many 
things. Uncle Sam said he would ask Santa Claus to bring them 
all. When Christmas came, there was a box of tools on tree 
for Dick. There were so many things in it that Dick thought 
there was e ing he had asked for. He ran to uncle Sam’s 
room shouting, “ He’s brought em! He’s brought ’em!” 


Once there was a lovely little lily looking gaily about in a fine 
den, which stood in front of a house on New York avenue. 
¢ was so lovely and smelled so sweet she was petted by every 
one that saw her, and I am afraid that she was getting spoiled 
by so much praise. She did not feel so very happy or cheerful 
this morning, but looking up towards the bright sunshine, she 
said, “ This heat is terrible, I can not bear it much longer. I 
wish I could never see the sun again.” ‘‘ Good-by, little lily,” 
whispered the bright sunshine, “ we will leave if you do not want 
us,” and the sun hid behind a dark cloud. A rain storm was 
coming on, but before it began to rain, the wind blew and rocked 
the little lily harderthan she liked. “Oh, the wind is so rude!” 
she said, “1 wish it would never blow any more.” ‘‘Good-by, 
little lily,” said the wind. “We will leave you, if you do not want 
us.” And now it began torain. The little lily was not pleased 
with the rain either, and shaking her head, so that the water ran 
out of the white cup, she cried, ‘‘ Have we not had rain enough 
et? Do go away, rain, and never come back again.” “Good-by, 
ily,” said the rain, ‘‘ you need have no moreof me.” As soon as 
it had finished raining, little Clara, who lived in the house to 
which the garden belonged, stepped out to go and visit a little 
friend. “Oh, how sweet you smell!” and she broke the lily off. 
Soon she saw her little friends coming to meet her and she threw 
the lily down upon the grass. The poor flower began to shiver, 
“Oh, how cold I am! if the sun would only shine and warm me.” 
“Here I am, poor little thing; I forgive you now you are sorry.” 
The sun warmed her, but still she felt uncomfortable. “ What 
shall I do for air, I cannot breathe.” The wind heard her com- 
plaint and nto fan her. She began to feel brighter but soon 
she felé herself shriveling up. “‘ Oh, for some water or I shall surely 
die!” A gentle shower began to fall and she felt much better, 
when Clara came by with her little friends. ‘Why, there is my 
lily that I threw away!” “Let me have it,” asked her friend 
Blanche. She put it in a tall vase where lily lived for a long time, 
feeling very happy, and thinking how foolish and wicked it was 
to be discontented with the blessings God had given her. 


See page 14, National Kindergarten Manual. 
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From the Children. 


THE LUCKY HORSE-SHOE. 

There once lived a jolly Irish blacksmith who loved his wife and daughter 
very much. But he forgot tnem when he was in love with gin. One day 
when he was hard at work over his forge, he looked up and saw a fine 
young lady. It was a fashion that the ay would gild horse-shoes and 
hang them over their doors to bring good luck. So this young lady had 
come for some. He hunted some up and gave them to her. He would not 
take any money for them so she took a horse-shoe, gilded it, painted a 
wreath of flowers on it, put a piece of ribbon on it, and gave it to him. He 
went home and gave it to Rosie who never saw much brightness. She was 
so pleased with it that she wanted it to be hung over the door ; but this 
would not correspond with the room. So her mother cleaned the room, 
furniture, closets, and windows. She tried her best to them clean. 
He thought it would never do to be in aclean house, soin the evenings, 
instead of going to the saloon, he would clean up, stay at home, and help to 

op corn, or make molasses candy, or tell ae, or sing jolly with 
is wife and daughter. So this is the way that the h tought good 
luck to this house. Lucy V. HUGHES, age 11. 
Travilah, Maryland. 


ALICE AND HER DOGS. 


One day Alice’s mamma sent her down town. Alice went out and called 
her dogs Fido and Pu 

It was raining, so A took an umbrella. 

Alice had on a thick coat. 


= house Alice lived in was on a hill and she had to go through the 
woods. 
Alice was about eleven years old. 


Ontario, Cal. FLORENCE M. HEWITT, age 7 years. 


Iam a little girl 7 years old last month. I will write you a true story. 
We keep chickens and I gather the eggs. One day I found some in the 
stable and put them in my apron, was just going home when, oh my! one 
of them exploded and it almost makes me sick to think about it yet. 

The hens just acted as if they were making fun of me. And I often yet 
catch a merry twinkle in our old hen's eye. We call it the “‘ gunpowder 
plot.” Mamma scrubbed me till I was as good as ever but not quite so 
sweet she said ; but my hat was spoiled. I still gather the eggs. 

Belmont, O. LuRA MURPHY. 


A Child’s Illustration. 


The class at the board may draw a picture for this story: Six 
kittens were on a rug. Four went to sleep. How many stayed 
awake ? 

I will have the prettiest or the 
funniest picture copied and sent 
to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, so 
that you may all see it in the 
paper. 

The class seems to think that Hannah's is the prettiest, but 
Millie thinks it is the funniest. Why so, Millie? “ Kittens don’t 
sleep sitting up.” 

ell, George, what is your opinion? ‘They look as if some 
one had shot them with arrows.” 

That would not put them to sleep very comfortably, would it. 
Hannah? “No, ma’am. Sut they didn’t get shot. They are 
leaning up against sticks.” 

Well, Millie? “Kittens don’t sleep that way. They curl up 
and lie down.” 

Yes, and you have tried to draw them so. Well, George? 
“I can see thesticks through their bodies. They are arrows.” 

No, no, Hannah! Don’t spoil your drawing by trying to shade 
the sticks out of sight. Let the picture tell the story you meant 
it to in the first place. That was neither about arrows nor about 
leaning posts. You meant that when the four kittens went to 
sleep they stopped playing and you st watching them, and 
you simply crossed them off to show that they were out of your 
mind. “I can’t draw kittens lying down.” 

Next time, shut your eyes on the thing you want to draw. See 
it i your mind, and if you look at it hard you will be able to 
draw it as you see it, though it may not be just right. In one 
respect your picture is the prettiest, for yours are a very 
cunning hittle kittens. In another way it is the funniest, for the 
four that went to sleep don’t look the least bit sleepy to me. 
They look as if—not as if they were shot, as George says, and 
not as if they were leaning against sticks, as you say, but as if— 
who sees what they are doing? John. “They are climbing 

oles.” 
That is the way they look to me. Lively kittens, to be asleep, 
eh, Hannah? You see, you tried so hard to make your picture 
the prettiest, that you made it the funniest as well. We shall 
surely have to send it to the paper. Hannah laughs herself, at 
her own picture. Next time, she will think in more ways than 


one, 
¥ 


The main purpose of learning the English language is not 
merely how to use it, but to mine from the literature the treasures 
imbedded therein. —A. P. MARBLE. 


A teacher can instruct a large class in a grammar with 
more success than in a primary.—/V. £. Journal of Drvetion. 
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Composition and Thought. 


By FANNIE LASCOMB, 


Upon reading an article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL on “ Com- 
Fon and Drawing,” I gave the subj it the lesson, The 
able, to my fifth-year pupils. Our children are bright enough 
naturally, but we are just ing in our school neighborhood 
from the narrow methods of the past, and they have not had 
i ining in observation. The diversity in the re- 
“ A Table,” showed distinctly how 
some had fallen naturally into habits of observation, while others 
needed school training in this matter. A few of the com- 
ee de ee wae A 
ich are made, the processes of manufacture, and their 
uses. Others gave one or more of these points, with such inan- 
ities, as, “‘ 1 should not like to be atable,” etc. Most were’ utterly 
vague and incoherent. 
then brought a child’s toy table to school (somewhat similar 
to the one in your illustration), and placed it conspicuously as the 
subject of a drawing exercise. No instructions were given, ex- 
cept to “ draw the table within a horizontal oblong 3 x 2 inches.” 
This done, the oblongs were carefully cut out, with penknives and 
scissors, and enathel with a drop of mucilage to the top of the 
sheet upon which the compositicn was to be written. I requested 
the class to assume that I knew all about tables in general, but 
had never seen this particular one, and to write a composition 
that would tell me how it differed from other tables in form, 
structure, material, and use. I put the four words that were to 
control the plan of the composition on the board, and had a little 
talk about them, to make sure they were understood. This time, 
the compositions were much more w#zform in excelience and def- 
nite instructure. I am keeping the two sets to illustrate the dif- 
ference between the results of good and bad method—between 
requiring expression before thought is ready and after thought is 
ready. You see I havenot read your papers for nothing. A part 
of my plan was suggested by Miss Goble’s article on “ Object 
Lessons and Language.” 

Following up my success in this experiment, I told them I 
wanted now a set of compositions that would be different from 
one another, as it was somewhat tiresome to read so much about 
one table. This time, the common subject should be The Chair, 
but they were to draw and write at home, so as to have different 
chairs to tell about, and they could call their compositions “ Our 
New Dining Chairs,” ‘“ Grandpa’s Armchair,” “ Baby’s High- 
Chair,” “My Liutle Sewing Chair,” or any other they chose to 
adopt, provided it was a chair they wrote about. The children 
caught at this variation in their composition work with great in- 
terest. The work enlisted activities already developed, instead of 
calling for thought beyond their years, and appeared to them both 
easy and attractive. They entered into it with zeal, and I had no 
lack of variety in that set of compositions. I send you one of the 
best. Nearly all were good. 


OUR KITCHEN CHAIR, 


I have not chosen the prettiest chair in our home, but the one that is 
easiest to draw and write about. This is not to be lazy, but to have some- 


thing that I can do well, 

The chair has, of course, a 
seat and a back and four » 
as all chairs must. But the 
seat of this chair is of wood, so 
that Mary can stand on it 
without harm, when she wants 
to reach a high shelf. And the 
back is very plain, having only 
two straight cross-pieces. And 
the legs are held together by 
rungs, or rounds, to make them 
strong. There is one round 
at the ffont and one round at 
the back and two at each side. 
I don’t know why they made 
the sides stronger than the front 
and back, but I noticed while 
I was drawing the chair that 
the rounds, did not come to- 
gether at the corners. I thought 
that was a good thing, to make 
the chvir stronger, and it was 
4 like breaking joints in a brick 

all 


wal. 

This chair was painted, but 
M has st on it and 
scru it the paint is all 
gone from the seat. I think it 
would be as well not to paint 
’ such chairs, as it is no use. 
Sometimes this one is left out all nihgt in the rain. Mary takes it out to 
set her clothes-basket on and forgets it. 

Mamma says this isa silly subject to write about and the kitchen is not 
the right place to do my studyi I don’t think so, but I don’t know what 
to say to mamma about it. wish you would tell me. Next time I will 
Write about mamma’s willow rocker that we gave her at Christmas. But it 
will be very hard to draw. It is so fancy. HELEN GOODRICH. 











{I have had a talk with Helen’s mamma and she agrees with 
me, now, that it is better to = children something that they can 
think about when we want t 


em to write.] 
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The Study of Birds: 


By Observation and Drawing. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


The three living objects that, next to its parents and its rela- 
tives, attract the attention of the child, are the cat, the dog, and 


/ 


the bird. To study the bird the child must draw it—this way 
was Audubon’s way. 

Let the teacher procure a well-mounted bird from a taxider- 
mist, a lover of nature, or even 
a milliner; if possible, let the « 
school own one. It should be 
kept in a glass case free from 
dust and taken out each day and 
placed on a shelf where it can 
be easily seen. The pupils will 2 
soon attempt to draw it; the 
teacher will only need to en- 
courage and aid. 

If this is not possible let a 
bird be brought in a cage once 
a week, and when in a quiet 
position let the teacher suggest 
that it be drawn. A dark bird 
is better as a model than a 
white or yellow one. 

These two resources are in 
the reach of three-fourths of all 
the teachers who will get out of 
the old ruts and attempt some 
of the metheds of the New Edu- 
cation, in which observation 
of nature plays a most important part. 

But those who cannot, or think they cannot, get a stuffed bird, 
or a living bird, must get a good picture of a bird and let 





that hang before the school. The defect about this is that it 


has but one position. 
DRAWING THE BIRD. 


The way to learn to draw a bird is 
to draw it. Let the pupils keep on 
drawing the bird; when once done 
turn the paper over and draw it 
again; this is the kind of “busy 
work” that is really valuable. No 
matter if they draw it one hundred 
or one thousand times, so long as 

they are aiming to draw it as they 
6 see it, they are doing well. 


THE TEACHER’S AID. 


There is a general form common 
to all birds; this the teacher will en- 
deavor to have the = discover. 
7 A bird is naturally divided into 

three . (t) The body, (2) the 
head, including the neck ; (3) the tail. 
The teacher points out that the gener- 
al shape of the body is slightly oval; 


U) 


Pigs. I, 5, 9, 13); the general shape 

of the head is elliptical ; (Figs. 1, 5, 

9 13). 

s Without attending to the details 
he attempts to impress the general 
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proportion of the bird, putting the whole attention on one part 
or detail at a time, for the secret in teaching drawing, as in other 





1 


studies, is to divide the difficulties and overcome each separately. 
The pupil will first attempt the side view. The teacher draws 
(Fig. 1) on the blackboard, pointing 
out the elliptical forms; then he puts 
on the usual form (Fig. 2). These 
will be of great aid to the pupils. — 
There are many positions the bird 
will take, but the ovals for the body 
and head appear in all (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 
8). The teacher should strive to 
get good work on the position of 
the bird (Fig. 2) before proceeding 
to the other positions. The pupil 
must learn to draw the bird in one 
position by drawing it a number of 
times in succession. He must draw 
it until he is able to reproduce it with 
little difficulty. ‘ 
The best plan is for the pupil to “ 
sketch the general form and position 
of the body, head, and tail, which may 
be corrected with a light line; the 
mind is thus left free to concentrate 
on the details without fear of losing 
the proportion. 
Other side positions are given that 
the teacher may draw on the board 
and the pupils copy. By these the “a 





id 


pupils will be led to study birds 
at home and draw them, This 
is, after all, the great end. Let 
them be encouraged to draw the 
bird at home and bring in the 
drawings. They will present 
some like Figs. Io, 11, 12, 14, 
15,16. Encourage all original 
observation and drawing. 
1s ‘ [The editors will be glad to receive 
life studies of birds made by the chil- 
dren in connection with a series of 
exercises like the above. Place name 
and age of pupil on the paper.] 





\ » 


Much so-called “busy work,” where pupils of the “A class” 
are allowed to stick a ocnend pegs in a thousand holes while 
the “ B class” is reciting arithmetic, is quite fruitless, because it 
has so little thought behind it— Kate Douglas Wiggin. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is a weekly visitor in my school-room. 
The pupils enjoy the news, biography, and poetry, and from its 
entire contents I gain help and encouragement. 


Gibraltar, Wash. Eva DavIs. 
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Il]ustration of Expansion by Heat. 
Have fourth year pupils prepare the above apparatus as an ex- 


ercise in manual training. In the absence of a shop and a 
regular supply of material, old chalk boxes from the school garret 


fh 
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or cigar boxes furnished by the pupils, with jack-knives, cigar- 
box-tacks, and tack hammers form sufficient resources for such 
simple exercises as this. 

It consists of two supports, upon which a wire islaid. On sup- 
port c, there is a nail so that the wire cannot move to the left. 
Both supports are glued (or fastened with cigar-box nails) to a 
board in the position shown. A stiff card is placed upright 
against the wire, which, when heated by the candle, expands so 
as to tip the card over. 

The pupils, having made the apparatus and each in turn tested 
his with the candle, can keep them as toys with which to interest 
their play-fellows. 

¥ 


Lessons in Primary Geography. IX. 
(Copyrighted. ) 
By Dr. ALBERT E. MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
A Field Lesson. 
When Agassiz held the greatest American school of science on 


that little island of Penikese off the south coast of Massachusetts 


he stated vital truth wher. he said, “Study nature, not books.” So, 
also, in his reply to the publisher, “It is not school-books we 
want, but students,” he showed the crying need of a return to 
natural methods in the acquisition of true scientific knowledge. 











To the teacher of geography the open book of nature is the best 
text-book to use in rendering children familiar with many geo- 
graphical terms, and giving primary notions which may be ex- 
panded through the exercise of the natural modifying imagination. 
Results obtained from field lessons will depend in a great meas- 

ure upon the degree of school spirit kept among the children dur- 
ing the work. Children are apt to be led aside from the lesson, 
and the teacher must have very definite Aurfose in order to give 
effective instruction in the field. The study of a brook and its 
basin was the object in view in the lesson here reported, but rain 
interfered with the comfortable completion of the work. Still 
this may have fixed certain ideas concerning rainfall. Observa- 
tions were made during one hour. The children were told 

To keep sharp and open eyes, 

To note in their blank books things seen, 

To draw pictures of subjects observed, 

To trace the brook in its course, 

To make a written report next day. 

From the mass of reports handed in at beginning of class-work 
next day the following observations have been selected : 
; (Fig. 1. ‘‘ The Source of the Brook.”) 


There are three slopes forming the basin of the brook. 
The source of this brook is a large spring. 
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The spring is walled about, and suppliesa watering-trough with pure, cold 
water. : 

Mr. Grine owns the spring. 

The brook crosses the road, and runs though the fields into the woods. 

It is joined by a smaller stream that rises in a swamp, and by another 
which rises in a small pond. 

In some places the brook flows through swampy land, and in others 
through rich brown land. 
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Fig. 2. 


We saw a farmer ploughing the land. 

Corn was planted in that field last year, but this year the man said he 
would plant potatoes. 

Farmers do not plant the same crops in a field each year, 

The brook gives pend of good water to all the plants of the field. 

The raindrops fall upon the dry ground, and we do not see where they go. 

Once we lost the brook itself, for it went under the ground for a long 
distance. 

But we could see the green grass over it, and so we still followed it. 

Soon we found two places where the water came bubbling out of the 
ground, and the brook ran on and on. 

When the raindrop falls upon the ground, it soaks through ths spongy soil 
and joins other drops to flow into the brook, or to come out at the spring. 

In the woods two brooks came together and formed one large stream. 

We went into the woods and saw the falls of this stream. Fig. 2. (‘‘ The 
Falls.”) 

The stream divided below the falls and we saw a small island. 

A large tree had fallen across the stream and made a fine bridge. 

The boys and girls crossed the brook by this bridge. 

In the woods the banks of the stream became steep, 

Soon the rain came down very fast and we started home. 

We saw streams of water running along the road. When the road cannot 
soak into the ground, the water runs off along the top. 

There was some sand in the brook, and many small pebbles, 
were smooth and rounded. 

The water in the brook soon became muddy. 

We could not trace the brook any further than the falls, because the day 
was very unpleasant. But we did not lose our fun. 

The flowers looked up at the rain. 


We leave to the teacher the working up of the material ob- 
tained for language work, geography, etc. On some pleasant 
afternoon we shall go further downthe stream. The pictures are 
by a lad of fourteen and a girl nine years of age. 


¥ 


The pebbles 


Physical Training. I, 
By WILL TOWNSEND. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST LESSONS, 


( To create in pupils a desire for health, etc. 
Aime } To secure the co-operation of the home circle. 
Exercises to strengthen the spine; to economize nervous 


energy. 


I suppose each of my boys and girls would like to live in a 
beautiful house. Doubtless many of you as you pass a fine house 
and see bright, smiling faces at the windows, think you would like 
to live there. You imagine it is a happy home. ls it not so? 

I am thinking about forty little houses, some of them quite 
fine, many of them not so well or so strongly built as we could 
wish, but every one has two windows, wide open, with what I may 
call angels looking out ofthem. Perhaps they are only thoughts, 
1 am sure they are good ones, so we may call them good angels. 

“O, you mean us !” 

Sarah, what do you think I mean ? 

‘I think you mean our bodies.” 

Yes. The body is the house we live in. 
temple of what? 
have to supply.) 

John, have you ever seen a temple? “ Yes, sir ; the cathedral.” 

Are there other temples in this city? “The Jewish synagogue. 
Churches are called temples.” 

Tell me something about atemple. (Let children give as much 


It is often called the 
“The temple of the soul.” (Teacher may 
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of a description as they can and note analogous points between 
the temple and the body.) Henry, if you had gone into one of 
those temples before it was completed what would you have seen ? 
- Men carrying stone and mortar and wood, and putting it in 
place. 


Are our temples finished? Are our bodies all built? “ Yes, 
sir.” ‘ No, sir.” 

Are ye as tall and as large as you will be at twenty-five years 
of age? “O, no,sir!” 


How is our body built ? (No answer.) 
is it? ‘* With what we eat, I think.” 

Certainly, our temple is built from the food we take. The 

muscles, nerves, and different organs of the body are the little 
workers that are building it. They do their wok so quietly we 
scarceiy realize that they are busy. Place your right hand over 
ey heart. (Teacher indicates the spot if necessary.) Can you 
eel it working? What doesitdo? It beats.” “It builds our 
body.” “It hammers.” It works for us faithfully night and day. 
Who can name another faithful workman that is helping to build 
our temple? Can no boy or girl name even one ? What do we 
call the little workmen who first take hold of the food we eat ? 
“The teeth.” Yes, and they do good work for us, if we let 
o>. Now another. Our hands and lungs are helping too, I 
think.” 

And there are er | others that we shall learn of by and by. 
These workers are all good and wise, and if we treat them well 
and give them a chance they will make our bodies sound and 
noble, Shall we not try to make our temple as lovely as any 
templein Albany? This temple of the soul cannot be too beauti- 
ful. I feel sure that we will try to do everything we can to make 
it just what we want it to be. 

I know you are glad that your temple is not finished. 
When the body has been allowed to grow crooked or wrong 
in any way it is almost impossible to make it right when 
it becomes old; but now, while you are young, it is as easy for 
you to learn how to build your little — strong and fine as it 
is to learn how to read orto write. Each one will try his best to 
build this temple of the soul as it should be. Please rise and step 
into the aisle. 

Every one? That is delightful. You please me very much. I 
can promise you that when you are grown to be men and women 
you will be glad that you took some pains to grow in the right 
way. (In presenting this to his pupils, the teacher should look 
carefully to his own carriage and manners. He is the model they 
are quick to imitate.) 

I would like each of you to ask father or mother or some one 
at home to-night what you can do to improve your health and ap- 
pearance. If we have had any bad habit that has been keeping 
us from growing strong and perfect, that is the first thing for 
us to correct. 

I see one way in which we can improve now. Drop your 
hands idly in your lap. Rise. Please let your hands hang loosely 
down at the side. Hold your head up as straight and as high as 
= can without bending it backward. Look directly before you. 

hen I give the signal, you may sit down, taking care to sit just 
as far back in the seat as you can get. 

Please try it again, sitting as far back as you can at once with- 
out moving back after you are seated. If you draw your spine 
backward a little you can sit correctly. Thank you; that was very 
well done. 

Once more: head up high. Now, with the tip of the finger of 
your left hand gently push your chin back toward your neck. You 
need not hold your head rigid or stiff. 

That is the way for a noble-minded boy or girl to hold the 
head. Keep your eyes wide open. I don’t mean strain them 
wide, but have an animated, pleasant look. 

Very well. We will try to rise and sit as before, but instead of 
pushing the chin back we will be sure that it is drawn back to posi- 
tion. You look much better even with this slight —— We 
will practice this exercise ten minutes, and then I would like to 
have you tell me what we have gained by it. “ Straightened the 
spine.” ‘Made us look brighter.” ‘“ Made us feel brighter.” 

Are we to sit erect in the school-room only? No, sir. This is 
for always. 

If we try to train our spine to grow straight in school and let 
it grow crooked at home, do you think we shall build our temples 
erect? “ No, sir.” 

That would be like putting one stone straight and one crooked 
in the wall. Would you like another exercise to-day ? 

Lift your hands, letting palms rest lightly on the chest. Now 
let them fall as if asleep. Don’t bring them down, but let them 
fall. We will repeat this ten times. “Can we have another ?”’ 

I know you are anxious to make your temples as fine and 
strong as ible, but we must not undertake too much at one 
time. It is better to learn a little thoroughly than to attempt a 
great deal and not learn it well. We will try to remember to sit 
erect at all times, and to let our hands rest idly in our lap when we 
are not using them. 

And we will also remember to tell father and mother what we 
have learned to-day. « It is a good plan to tell them everything. 
They are always glad to help us. 


It is not built of stone, 
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Mary’s Little Lamb. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Who has not heard of “ Mary's little lamb who followed her to 
school ~- day,” “and waited patiently about till Mary did ap- 
pear 


‘ Mary was very fond of the lamb because she had such a kind 
eart. 

But one day a very sad thing happened to the poor little lamb. 
A cross cow that had broken loose from a barn came tearing 
along and killed it. Mary felt so badly she did not know what to 


do, but her mother tried to comfort her by telling her that she 
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would have all the wool cut off of the lamb’s back, and then 
Grandma would spin it into yarn. So Mary, with the tears still 
streaming down her cheeks, put on her sunbonnet and went to 
tell Grandma who lived about a mile up the road. 

The dear old lady promised to do the spinning, and gave Mary 
a nice little cake, which made her feel better. So when the yarn 
was spun, Mary’s mother showed her how to 
knit it into stockings, which were very warm 
and did not wear out so soon as those do which 
we buy at stores. 

What do you think became of them ? 

I will tell you. 

A great many years afterward 
when Mary was a 
married woman and 
people came to see 
the “Mary who had 
the little lamb,” one 
day she was asked 
to aid in the fair for 
the old ladizs’ home. Always ready to do good, she unraveled 
the stockings and went to the fair where she sold pieces of the 
yarn tied with blue ribbon. 

Of course everyone was glad to buy some of the little lamb’s 
wool and a nice sum of money was made. 


Somerville, Mass. HELEN P, CONANT. 
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Elementary Arithmetic. VIII. 


By E. M. R., Springfield Mass. 


First Year. 

Comparison of numbers.—As a final step in teaching each 
number below ten, take the comparison of the number with all 
smaller numbers. 

Comparison of two ideas to determine the resemblances or dif- 
ferences existing between them develops slowly in the child’s mind. 
Quite recently I noticed an allusion to this truth in relating 
the experience one meets with in asking a child which he loves 
better mamma or papa. The child invariably answers, “Mamma 
and Papa.” He means he loves both. 

Ask a child of 5} years, How much larger is six than four? and 
he says, ‘‘Sixand four.” Ask him further which he would rather 
have six oranges or four oranges and he will answer, “ Six oranges 
and four oranges,” indicating apparently that he would like both 
quantities. 

He knows both numbers,—distinguishes one from the other as 
he distinguishes one person from another, but is unconscious of 
the element of difference. His first expression of difference gen- 
really relates to some garment worn, as, “ No, that is not Uncle 
George. His at is not the same.” In comparing one number 
with another, distinguishing externals are lacking, and the teacher 
must build up the concept of the difference with much patience, 
She says to the class, I have six objects, you may take five. Have 
you as many as I? 

Take one more. Have you now six? You first took five. Who 
will tell how many more he took to make six ? 

“‘ Thad five blocks and 1 took one more to make six.” 

I now show you five. Show to me a number that is one more 
than five. Tell me about it. 

“ Six is one more than five.” 

Here are four. Show a number that is one more than four. 
Tell me about it. 

“‘ Five is one more than four.” 

Show a number that is one more than three and tell me about it. 

“Four is one more than three.” 

What number 1s one more than two ? than one ? 

In a similar way, after drill has been given upon this a 
lead the children to compare numbers where the element of dif- 
ference is two, three, or four, etc. Teach the two ways of ex- 
pressing the difference, by “less” and “more,” as, Four is two 
less than six; six is two more than four. 

In close relation to this subject, but not strictly in first grade 
work, is finding the ratio of numbers below ten to each other, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable in finding the quotient when 
a remainder occurs ; tor example, 9 — 4=2}, that is 2 fours and } 
of four. 

Remembering how grateful I was for the hint when my atten- 
tion was called to the various relations which small numbers bear 
to one another | venture to suggest one of them : 


8—7=1}, 8—1}=7. 7x14=8 7—8=}. 

7 + 4=%, 8x j=7. + of 8= 1}. 

8 —6=14. 8— 1}=6. 6x 14=8. 

6 — 3=8. 8x #=6, 4 of S=1}. 

8 — 5=1}. 8 — 14=5. 5x 12=8, 

5— §=8. 8x 3=5. 4 of 8=13. 

8 — 3=23. 8—23=3. 3x29=8. 

3— §=8. 8 x $3. 4 of 8=29. 

The one example chosen serves to illustrate all others, These 

comparisons present no difficulty as soon as fractional units to 


one-tenth are known. 
Second Year 


The arithmetic work with all classes has now proceeded to 
twenty. The most advanced group is studying the number 
twenty-four. For the past month much attention has been given 
to analysis of problems, and as this series of articles is concerned 
with records of work, not merely with the course of study, I can- 
not do better than fupend some papers passed to me to-day, and 
therefore fresh from the children’s hands : 

A grocer had 21 pounds of butter. He sold $ of it, and took 
home } of it. What was left ? 

He had 21 pounds of butter. 

He sold + of 21 pounds of butter. 

1 of 21=3. $ of 21=5x3=15. 

He sold 15 pounds of butter. 

He took 3 pounds of butter home. 

15 +3=18. 21—18=3. 

He had 3 pounds of butter left. 

M. Q., Grade II. 

A flower girl had 24 roses. She sold } of them at 10 cts. each, 
and } of them at 5 cts. each. 

Then she sold } of them for 30 cts. altogether, and } of them 
for 20 cts. in all. She carried the rest home. How much did she 
get for her roses? How many did she carry home? 

She had 24 roses. 
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i of 24 roses =3 roses. 
She sold 3 roses at Io cts, each. 
She got 3 x 10 cts.=30 cts. for 3 roses. 
1 of 24 roses =4 roses. 
She sold 4 roses at 5 cts. each. 
She got 4x 5 cts. =20 cts. for 4 roses. 
4 of 24 roses =8 roses. 
She got 30cts, for 8 roses. 

of 24 roses=6 roses. 

he got 20 cts. foi 6 roses, 
30 cts. + 20 cts. + 30Ccts, + 20 cts.=100 cts. 
She got 1 dollar for her roses. 
3 roses + 4 roses + 8 roses x 6 roses=2I roses. 
24 roses — 21 roses = 3 roses. 
She carried three roses home. 

H. H., Grade II. 


I had 20 painted shells. I gave } of them to Frank, } of the 
remainder to Carl, $ of the rest to Maude, and } of the rest to 
Ethel. I kept the rest. How many shells did I give each one? 
How many did I keep? 

You had 20 shells. 

of 20 shells =4 shells. 
rank had 4 shells. 

20 shells —4 shells =16 shells. 

} of 16 shells are 4 shells, 

Carl had 4 shells. 

16 shells — 4 shells are 12 shells. 

4 of 12 shells are 4 shells. 

Maude had 4 shells. 

12 shells — 4 shells =8 shells. 

4 of 8 shells are 4 shells. 

Ethel had 4 shells. 

You gave each one four sheils. 

4 shells + 4 shells + 4 shells + 4 shells =16 shells. 

20 shells —16 shells= 4 shells. 

You kept 4 shells. 

F. W., Grade II. 


A boy selling milk had 18 quarts. He sold } of the milk at one 
house, } of the remainder at another house, § of the rest at a 
baker’s shop, and } of the rest at each of 3houses. How much 
milk did he sell at each place ? How much hai he left ? 

He had 18 quarts. 

; of 18 quarts =3 quarts. 

He sold 3 quarts at the first place. 

pip py eel quarts = 15 quarts. 

4 of 15 quarts =3 quarts. 

He sold 3 quarts at the next house. 

15 quarts— 3 quarts = 12 quarts. 

; of 12 quarts = 8 quarts. 

He sold 8 quarts at the baker’s shop. 

12 quarts —8 quarts = 4 quarts. 

} of 4 quarts = 1 quart. 

3 xX £ quart = 3 quarts. 

He 3 quarts at other places. 

3 quarts + 3 quarts + 8 quarts + 3 quarts = 17 quarts. 

18 quarts — 17 quarts = I quart. 

He had 1 quart of milk left. 

B, M., Grade II. 


The children had been taught how to find the area of triangles, 
so Miss Kunle said, “‘ To-morrow tell me as many things as you 
think of ony arch then, that as cit aig 
are triangular in . If convenient 
bring something that is triangular to 
school, and we will try to find the 
areas as of the triangles.” 

The array next morning was of 
boxes, Christmas cards, cornucopias, 
a chair tidy, a leaf, a pen-wiper, a boat- 
sail, a paper-weight and a calendar. 

_ Below are some results of the morn- 
ing lesson : N 

This face of the paper weight is a ASS 

triangle. It is two inches long and two inches 





the base to the top. The oblong is juSt as large as the triangle. 
The oblong measures 2 square inches. This face of the paper- 
weight then measures 2 square inches. 





The tidy is 8 inches long and 5} inches wide. 
} of the oblong is } of the triangle. The whole oblong is the 
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same as thetriangle. There are 22 squares inches in the tidy. 
The sail is § inches high and 2} inches wide. I have cut the 
sail into two parts. The small part is 2 inches high and 2} 
inches wide. The small oblong measures 5 square inches. The 
small part of the sail is } of 5 square inches. It is 24 square 
inches. The large part of the sail is 3 inches high a 
wide. ‘The large oblong measures 7} square inches. large 


part of the sail is 4 of 7} square inches. It is 3f square inches. 
2 square inches + 3$ — inches=6} square inches. 
ere are 6} square inches in the sail. 
> 


Notes on Discipline. 


A class that will work well by itself has been well managed. 

An orderly i laces between lessons signifies much 
regarding a teacher's control of the class. 

had children push and crowd in the file there is weakness some- 
where. 

If the teacher has to talk much about order, there can be ne 
good order, 

Public sentiment in school can alone secure perfect discipline, 
and it requires a great teacher to discipline through public senti- 
ment. 

Make no threats. 

Be firm. 


Be pleasant. 
Be self-contained. 
Be as perfect as you ask your pupils to be.— Exchange. 


¥ 
Rapid Observations. 2nd.-Year Grade. 


By EMILIE H. WARNER. 


Aim (a)—Concentration of thought. 

(6)—Rapidity in observing. 

(c)—Accu of expression. 

(Teacher deciding upon the number of seconds allowed for the 
thought in each question.) 

1. What is the name of this cross ? 

2. How many squares do you see in it? 

3. What number have I put in the middle square ? 

4. What number in the upper square ? 

5. What number im the square at the right ? 

6. What number in the lower square ? 

7. What number in the 
square at the left ? 

8. How many corners 
at the top of upper 
square ? 

9. How ae: corners 
at the right square 
on the right hand side ? 

10. Howmanycorners \_ 
at the bottom of the low- 
er square ? 

11. How many corners 
at the left of the square 
on — left hand side ? . 

12. What touch- 
es all of tap dikenaueeses? 

13. What side of the upper square touches the middle square ? 

14 What side of the right hand square touches the middle 
one 

15. What side of the lower square touches the middle one? 

. What side of the left hand square touches the middle 
one 

17. Drawing a circle around the outside of this Greek cross, 
how many corners could you touch ? 

18. How many corners are there in each square ? 

19. How many corners in all the squares ? 

20. How many right angles in each square? 

21. How many right angles in all the squares ? 

22. How many more right angles can you see on the outside 
of the cross? 

23. How many vertical lines, in the cross, are just one foot 





# 
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24. How many verticai lines are one yard long ? 

25. How many horizontal lines would measure just one foot ? 
26. How many horizontal lines are one yard in length ? 

27. What is the h of the cross ? 

28. What is the width of the cross ? 

29. How many feet around the middle square ? 

30. How many yards around the outer edge of the cross ? 
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Lesson on Whalebone. 
By A NORMAL STUDENT. 


Chief Point—To teach the qualities and uses of whalebone 
and to show how its qualities are adapted to its uses. 

Introduction.—Show a piece of whalebone, ask what it is, 
and write the word whalebone upon the B. B. 

Lesson—Draw from the children some of the uses of whale- 
bone. (To put in stays, umbrellas, dresses, brushes, whips, etc.) 

Ask why it is suited for the ribs of umbrellas. (Will bend and 
= back ; is light; is dark in color; does not quickly wear 
out. 

Ask why it is suited for use in certain articles of clothing. (Is 
stiff but elastic.) Bend wire and whalebone to show difference 
in elasticity. 

Distribute short lengths of whalebone. Have pupils pick 
apart fibers at one end, making “a mucilage brush.” Give the 
word fibrous, and ask about the use of whalebone for brushes, 
etc. 

Elicit that whalebone is obtained from the whale. Tell that it 
is not from tae bones of the body, but from that plate of bone that 

‘ serves for teeth. 

Review, writing in a column on B. B.: Whalebone,—elastic, 
durable, stiff, fibrous. 

Require written description. 


» 


A Sea-rious Accident. 


After page 344 of THE JOURNAL for April 1 (perhaps the date 
had something to do with it) had been pronounced “ good” by 
our proof-reader, and the critics had all gone home, a gale oc- 
curred in the printing office. In the process of “ justifying ” the 
forms, a certain small block was taken from its place and returned 
to it in a position the most disastrous conceivable to ships at sea. 
We trust no lives were lost, Only tittle Harold can tell how 
many went out in those ill-fated boats. We are anxious to hear 
his side of the story. 

¥* 


School Incentives. IV. 
EXPERIMENTS IN REWARDING. 
By CLARA HEID. 


Some years ago the principal of a primary school in a small 
Pennsylvania town invited his assistants to a discussion of the 
best means of reducing punishment to a minimum. One teacher 
suggested that persuasion and reason should be used to secure 
obedience. To this the other teachers objected on the ground 
that reasoning with small children was apt to invite unpleasant 
discussions that could produce no good results. Children, they 
said, do not look at offences from the standpoint of the educator, 
and often cannot be convinced that they have done wrong. The 
plan of introducing a system of rewards met with greater favor. 
But as none of the teachers had ever before given any thought to 
this subject, they could not agree upon any definite plan. They 
finally decided to try the experiment of rewarding pupils each 
after her own manner and faithfully to report their successes and 
failures at a later conference. 

One teacher bought a package of picture cards and a box of 
candies to be used as prizes for obedient pupils and those “ who 
would” always know their lessons well and never be late at 
school. This pian of alluring them into right doing by bribing 
their senses struck the children as very sensible. It proved quite 
an incentive. For a few weeks everything moved along splendidly. 
Every one of the pupils received one prize or another. But after 
the novelty had brushed off, the plan refused to work smoothly. 
The phlegmaticmembers of theclass were content in the thought 
that a penny would buy them several prizes. Other pupils 
grumbled, either because they believed themselves overlooked in 
the distribution of rewards, or because they were dissatisfied with 
the insignificant value of the prizes they received. 

The second teacher instituted an apparently very ingenious sys- 
tem of rewarding merit by making rolls of honor and star-pupil 
lists. She made use of a great variety of stars, the different 
forms and colors indicating various degrees of merit. But some 
way or other the children did not all take well to the plan. Some 
of the ambitious pupils began to grow jealous of one another. 
The “tough element” among them branded all whose names 
appeared often in the merit rolls as “teacher’s pets,” and the re- 
warded were pestered and perhaps even “licked,” so that the 
honor of being a star pupil became a rather doubtful one. 

The third teacher tried the plan of keeping strict account of 
all the doings of her pupils, and at the end of every week dis- 
tributed merit-cards among the deserving pupils of her class. 
She took great pains to be just in her marking and often in the 
evening looked over her class record to make sure that no mis- 
take had crept into it. She accomplished much good by her 
plan. But she was not altogether satisfied, and when one day a 
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boy of one of the higher grades came to her and complained that 
Bobbie Jones would not let him ride on his new ‘machine’ al- 
though he had ‘helped him to get it by counting out his ex- 
amples for him that he had todo at home,’ she decided to give 
up her marking. It seems that Bobbie Jones had become the 
happy possessor of a bicycle for bringing home six successive 
merit cards. 

The conference at which the teachers reported their experiences 
in rewarding proved a very helpful one. The successes and fail- 
ures with which they had met, had turned them toa deeper study 
of child-nature. Every report was thoroughly discussed and 
every point of importance was carefully noted down. 

The plan of awarding prizes, they concluded, may spoil the 
pupils so that at last they will look for a reward for every right 
act. It tends to develop in this way a sort of reward-mania 
which is just as injurious in its results as injudicious punishment. 
The children are too materialistic to appreciate a prize as a token 
of the teacher’s recognition of merit. They value it merely for 
its intrinsic worth. Besides, the teacher is apt to make the mis- 
take of rewarding abilities rather than painstaking effort. The 
children are good judges and will soon discover the injustice and 
dislike the teacher for it. The prizes then, instead of being a 
healthy incentive, become a source of demoralizing influences. 

The plan of making rolls of honor and star-pupil lists has some 
good points, the teachers agreed, but it must be used with care, 
lest it exposes the moral natures of the children to great dangers. 
It is not wise to appeal too strongly to ambition. Selfishness is 
thereby encouraged. An ambitious and selfish pupil will often 
try for a place in the roll of honor at the sacrifice of honesty. 

The practice of giving merit cards was received with greater 
favor. It is true that it may not prove an incentive with all of 
the pupils, but it certainly appeals to the greater part of the class. 
Monthly reports are to be preferred to weekly ones; this gives 
the pupils a chance to make good the mistakes of a day or two. 
But the teacher must be a good judge of children. Rousseau 
has shown how easily an adult mistakes childish mischief for 
viciousness and carelessness for malice. The motives of the 
child in doing right or wrong should have more weight with the 
educator than the act itself. 

At the close of the discussion the principal was requested to 
sum up the points agreed upon and to make such comments as 
he thought practical. This is in substance what he said: 

“The use of rewards as means of discipline requires of the 
teacher even greater judgment than the application of punish- 
ment. The children who are witnesses when one of their num- 
ber is rewarded, are apt to look upon the recipient of favors with 
jealous eyes, and if this occurs too often, may begin to dislike 
both the teacher and the rewarded. 

“ Rewards should neither be bribes calculated to get the pupil 
to do the right by appealing to the lower motives of his nature, 
such as love of gain or selfishness. They should not appear as 
a payment for good acts. A reward if it 1s only a look of ap- 
proval, should be valued by the child as a token of the teacher's 
interest in his doings. He must feel that it is not an end toward 
which right doing is only a means, but that it is the motive which 
prompted the good, and not the act itself, that has value in the 
teacher’s eyes. Rewards are to render the results of right doing 
perceptible to the child, to cheer him, strengthen and encourage 
him to hold fast to the right. 

“The simplest and best rewards are a look of approval and a 
word of encouragement from the teacher, The child who reads 
in the smiling countenance of the teacher that she is satisfied 
with him is rewarded with a feeling of pleasure of having done 
right. A word of approval spurns him to higher attainments. 
But the teacher must not be partial with these rewards. The 
poor must not be neglected. They are the ones who appreciate 
a kind look and a pleasant word most. It is a ray of sunshine 
into their little hearts. 

“ Promises are also good incentives, if the teacher does not neg- 
lect to redeem them at the proper time. To take a walk with 
the teacher, to look at pictures, to read from a story-book are all 
promises that unspoiled children will value highly. ; 

“ Prizes must be wisely distributed. Here injustice is particu- 
larly noticeable. Good conduct, attendance, and punctuality 
ought not to be rewarded, they should rather be made a condi- 
tion for receiving a prize. Whatever the prize may be, the child 
must be made to feel that it is given as an acknowledgment of 
painstaking effort, and must be valued merely for its intrinsic 
worth. In rewarding, as in all education, the teacher must never 
lose sight of the ideal toward which she is to lead her pupils. 
Rewards are only stepping stones which are to make the ascent 
less difficult, but they must be sound and firmly fixed, lest he 
who treads on them falls into the depths of error and immor- 
ality.” 


¥ 


I like the Primary Edition of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL very 
much. It contains excellent and fresh materials. 
Supt., Springfield, Mass. T. M. BALLIET. 
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SUMMER TRAVE 


L GUIDE. 
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As a large proportion of the 400,000 educators of the country travel during the long summer vacation of two months duration, it is 


intended, in these pages, to offer to them valuable information concerning routes and points of interest. 


Further information will 


cee HE eal if possible by letter : enclose a stamp for the reply. 


TH 


this summer. 


LUMBIAN EXPOSITION at Chicago, that opened May 1, will be the central point for a vast number of teachers 
It is believed that every teacher who visits Chicago will be provided for at reasonable rates ; full information will be 
found on this point in the columns of THE ScHOoL JoURNAL, which has appointed a special correspondent there to gather it. 


For 


Eastern teachers there will be excursions to the Yellowstone Park, Alaska, &c.; for Western teachers to Niagara Falls, New York, &c. 


While the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION lays aside its meeting this year, the members will form them- 


elves into an Educational Congress to be held in Chicago, commencing Jul 


25. a most important affair. This will absorb the annual 


meeting of the National Fducational Association. The GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL will be held in Chicago this 
summer. The MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUPMMER SCHOOL will be held in its charming seaside home. CHAUTAUQUA 


The BAY VIEW 


is always an attractive point for teachers. 


CHAUTAUQUA in Michigan is becoming a renowned place ; 


it has a wonderfully bracing atmosphere. EUROPEAN TOURS. —In spite of the attractions at Chicago there will be a great tide of 


European travel this year. 


This is but a part, for other meetings consult the columns of THE ScHOO!. JOURNAL. 








he Pennsylvania Railroad 





was incorporated ir. 1846, and chartered in 1847, to build a line from 

the Harrisburg and Lancaster route to Pittsburg or Erie. The State 
system of Transportation, built between 1828 and 1834, at a cost exceeding 
$14.000,000, consisted of a railway from Philadelphia to Columbia, 82 miles; a 
canal thence to Holidaysburg, 172 miles; the Portage Railway, across the Alle- 
ghany Mountaias to Johnstown, 36 miles; and the railway thence to Pittsburg, 
104 miles. This route resulted in great benefit to the sections through which it 
passed, but it was a slow, costly and complicated system, and proved unremuner- 
ative to the State. For years the route between Philadelphia and Columbia 
was served only by horse-cars, making the transit in nine hours, with relays 
every twelve miles. The superior facilities offered by New York and Baltimore 
threatened to leave Pennsylvania out of the race as a competitor for Western 
trade, and therefore local patriotism was highly stimulated to construct a new 
and first-class route across the State. The project was advocated by the press 
and in public meetings ; and committees went from house to house asking sub- 
scriptions to stock. With the funds thus raised, and under the wise direction 
of Chief Engineer J. Edgar Thompson, the Pennsylvania Railroad began its 
construction works in 1847, between Harrisburg and Lewistown; and in 1854 
the entire route, from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, went into operation. {n 1861, 
after a contest of six years, the company bought the State lines, for $13,570,000, 
Mr. Thompson held the presidency of the company from 1852 until his death, 
in 1874, when he was succeeded by Col. Thomas A. Scott, who had been for 
twenty-four years connected with the company, and had been vice-president 
since 1860. After constructing its magnificent trunk line across the Keystone 
State, the company prolonged its routes farther westward by securing control 
of several lines to the great trade-centers of the West ; gained an admirable en- 
trance to New York by acquiring the United New Jersey lines; found an out- 
let at Baltimore by getting control of the Northern Central Railroad ; com- 
pleted and opened the Baltimore & Potomac line, to Washington ; and came into 
possession of numerous minor routes. 

The New Jerse, part of the Pennsylvania system includes the plant of the 
United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Companies, leased in 1871 for 999 
years, at a deservedly high rental. This confederacy was formed in 1831, by 
the practical unification of two companies chartered a year before—the Dela- 
ware & Raritan Canal and the Camden & Amboy R tilroad, both of which were 
finished in 1834. Two years later the United Companies got control of the 
Philadelphia & Trenton line (opened in 1834), and in 1867 they consolidated in- 
terests with the line of the New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Company 
trom New Brunswick to Jersey City. The section from Jersey City to Newark 
was opened in 1834, and for some years was used only by horse-cars. In 1836 
it reached Rahway ; and in 1839 its trains arrived at Philadelphia. 

The new passenger station at Jersey City is larger than the Grand Central 
Depot in New York, and has a length of 65344 feet, with a width of 256 feet, and 
a height of 112 feet. Itis reached from New York by the steam ferry-boats of 
the company, running from Cortlandt Street and Debrosses Street. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has already bridged West Street at their Cort 
landt Street Ferry, and is rapidly putting into service a fleet of double-deck 
ferry-boats, so that eventually passengers will be able to pass trom Cortlandt 
or Desbrosses Streets to the upper decks of the ferry-boats. above the confusion 
of West Street, and thence on the same level to their trains in the Jersey City 
Station. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has one of the most perfect equipments in the 
world, with heavily ballasted road-bed, steel rails, track tanks, block signals 
and the very best of rolling stock in ali forms. Every successful device known 
to modern rai'road science has been adopted and utilized by this vigilant and 
wealthy corporation. The discipline of this great army of officials and men is 
of such an admirable character that the Pennsylvania has long served as a sem- 








inary for the most efficient railroad men in all parts of the country. The grand 

route westward by the Pennsylvania line from New York and Philadelphia to 
Cincinnati and Chicago, Indianapolis and St. Louis, and remoter points in 
prairie land, is one of the most interesting and diversified on the continent. It 
leads across the richest and most densely settled part ot New Jersey, pas 

Newark, New Brunswick, Trenton and other historic cities; and for a long 
distance down the garden-like valley of the Delaware. The great terminal at 
Philadelphia is the model railway station cf the world, vast in area, impressive 
in architecture and equipped with many conveniences devised by the most in- 
genious minds. From the City of Brotherly Love the traveler southward - 
bound passes down across the State of Delaware and through Wilmington, its 
metropolis, and on to the great city of Baltimore, and to Washington, the 
capitol of the Republic, where connection is made with the great Southern lines 
for the lower Atlantic and Gulf States. The traveler westwari-bound from 
Philadelphia traverses a rich and historic country, by quaint old Lancaster and 
picturesque Harrisburg, and crossing the broad Susquehanna River ascends 
the lovely glens of “* The Blue Juniata.” At Harrisburg the track is 310 feet 
above the sea, at Lewistown 488, at Tyrone 88 and at Altoona, 1,168. Here begins 
the wonderful climb of the Alleghany Mountains, and the track attains its 
highest point at 2,168 feet above the sea, where it passes through a tunnel, 3,612 
feet long, and reaches the western slope and the ravines descending toward the 
Ohio. Before reaching the tunnel, the train swings around the wonderful 
Hlorse-shoe Curve, a marvel of engineering skill, and overlooking dim blue 
leagues of valleys and mountain ranges. At Johnstown, of tragic memory, the 
line has descended to 1,184 feet above the sea, and at Pittsburg its elevation is 
only 748 feet. At this point, the famous iron and steel city, connections are 
made for all parts of the interior and Western States, and the through cars pass 
directly on to the rails which shall bear them indefinite distances along the path 
of the Star of Empire, across the fruitful plains of the prairie States, and even 
beyond the solemn walls of the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

Never before and nowhere else has better provision been made for the luxury 
of travelers. On these great routes run trains on which, while flying at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, the weary voyager may undress and retire to rest, 
in a curtained alcove or an enclosed state-room ; and sleep in a comfortable bed 
while gliding over 500 miles of American land. At morning he may arise and 
refresh himself by ablutions in running water, with fresh clean towels; or take 
a full bath in a bathtub; or be shaven and shorn by the train barber. At meal- 
times, the tables are set in the dining car, as daintily equipped and served and 
as richly supplied as in a good hotel ; and a leisurely repast is enjoyed, while 
the train sweeps on, at nearly a mile a minute, up the Susquehanna or Juniata 
Valley. When one grows weary of looking out at the changing landscape, 
through broad windows of transparent plate glass, he may walk forward se- 
curely through the cars and their vesibuled connections, to the library-car, 
with its fine shelves of books and periodicals, and its desks, all supplied with 
stationery, for people who want to write letters or telegrams. The train also 
has its comfortable lounging places for smokers, who may purchase their nico- 
tinous sedacives there. The accustomed pains of travel have thus been 
replaced by a triumphal course of pleasure, reaching from New York to 
Chicago, or St. Louis, or San Francisco, or Mexico; and the hospitality and 
good cheer, the freedom and comfort of the Empire City, project themselves 
over the entire continent. 

Wonderful system, admirable discipline, and pertect mastery of all depart- 
ments of the science of railroading characterize the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
all its history, development. and present operations, and place it among the pre- 
eminent corporations of the world. 

Many of the conspicuous luxuries and conveniences of modern through 
travel were devised by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and first put to practical 
test on its lines of travel. And this spirit of enterprise, so predominant in the 
past, is and always will be characteristic of the company, and ensures for its 
patrons the latest and best things known in the modern life of railroading, in 
respect to luxury, ‘peed and safety. 
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American Routes for Foreign Tourists. 
* 


During the present season it is anticipated that many foreign visitors 
will come to our country to see the sights, not alone of our World’s Co 
lumbian Exposition but the wonderful country which is the wonder of 
all lands and peoples. 

To all such the country will extend a welcome, and they will go home 
with new ideas of what a free Nation is; a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. 

Those who enter our land from the Atlantic Ocean will seek, doubt- 
less, to make ail reasonable speed to the special object of their visit—the 
World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago. There are numerous routes, 
each claiming advantages which should attract and will attract tens of 
thousands of patrons, and all will serve them well. 

One of these routes deserves special mention in some of its advantages 
to foreign visitors. We refer to that popular highway of American 
travel—The West Shore Route—whose line traverses beautiful and his- 
toric grounds amid scenery that enchants and instructs. Taking the west 
bank of the famous Hudson River it seeks the pastoral scenery of the 
west side of the Palisades for the first thirty miles, a brief run through a 
tunnel, and then bursts upon the view such a “ waterscape” as seldom 
astonishes a tourist. The picturesque Hudson River—which we crossed 
on leaving New York—is before us again, and its sides are hemmed in by majestic 
mountains, and cultivated fields, and beautiful towns, aggregating a view or series of 
views of the “* never-to-be-forgotten”’ kind. We give herewith a view from the track 
of the WEST SHORE RAILWAY in this vicinity. 

Before the astonished and charmed traveler has recovered from this gladsome surprise the 
train has reached West Point, where are educated the youths who are to enter the military 
service of the Nation, and its buildings, grounds, and historical surrounding are well worthy a visit and 
study. 

But ten miles further and we are at Newburg where is located the “* Headquarters of General George 
Washington,” a building in which he lived and used as army headquarters during a portion of the Revolutionary War 
of 1776-1781, and it 1s kept open for the visits of the people, and many historical relics of the Revolutionary War are on 
exhibition. 

Journeying North we have the majestic Hudson on our right, and the towering heights of the Catskill Mountains on 
our left, and the Capitol of the State--Albany—is reached. ‘i , 

From this point westward, the route is through the beautiful pastoral valley of the Mohawk and Genesee—with what Milton calls, * Sweet interchange of hil 
and valley, river, woods, and plains "—and at Buffalo we first see the blue waters of Lake Erie; and whirling along the banks of the Niagara River we come up- 
on that gaste sight, Niagara Falls, which all foreign visitors should surely see. - : 

From Buffalo various connecting routes take the tourist on to Chicago, but the West Shore Railway has safely, speedily, and with all modern features 
which minister to creature comforts, brought us thus far. 
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THROUGH CAR ROUTE 


St. Paul, Smancapelis Du-| 
luth, Superior, Ashland, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
_ Denver, Portland, San 
Francisco, 


and principal cities of the 
| 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
A STANDARD RAILWAY 


equipped with the best of modern 
appliances. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Buf- 
fet Smoking and Library Cars, 
Patace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars. 


are features of the perfect service 
afforded patrons of the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


| W. H. NEWMAN. I, M. WHITMAN, 
3rd Vice-Pres. Gen'l Manager. 
| W. A. THRALL, Gen Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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OLD - Dominion - Line. 


| an illustrated book of 175 pages de- 
| scribing the Summer resorts on the 


| 
Virginia 


| 202, 371, 


| 125th St., 


Trafic Manager. 


June 10, | 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


On Lake Champlain, three miles south of Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., D. & H. R. R. Station, and Steamboat 
pier in hotel grounds. 


The Superb Summer Resort of the North. 


Vast and magnificent views of lake and mountains. 
Fishing and hunting. Riding and Rambling. Ex- 
quisite scenery. Romantic historica! localities. A 
lofty and airy situation. Panoramic views of Adir- 
ondack and Green Mountai‘s. 


oO. D. SEAVEBY, Manager, 
P. O. Address, Hore: Cuampcain, 
Chinten County, N. Y¥. 


1 DELAWARE & HUDSON 


R. R. 


The Shortest, Quickest 
and Best Line Between 


NEW YORK and MONTREAL 


Visitors to the World’s Fair should bear in mind 
that the route, via Montreal, Lake Champlain, Lake 
George, Saratoga and the Hudson River, is the 
highway of summer pleasure travel in America. 

Send 6 cents, postage, for fine Descriptive Guide to 

J. W. BURDICK, G. P. Agent, 
Acpany, N, Y. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER? 


Send six cents to pay postage for 














New York, Ontario and 
Western Railway. 


In the healthiest and most delight- 
ful region accessible to New York ; 
2,000 feet above the sea. It gives a 
list of over 95° hotels, farm and 
boarding houses, with rates of board, 
distances, &c., &c. Can be had free. 
In New York at Nos, 11, 165, 171, 
944, 1,323 Broadway, 737 
134 East r2sth St., 264 West 
251 Columbus Ave., ticket 
offices foot of Franklin and West 42d 
Sts. In Brooklyn at 4 Court St., 860 
Fulton St., 215 Atlantic Ave., 98 
Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., 
Greenpoint, or to J. C. ANDERSON, 
ao senna Agent, 56 Beaver 
|St., 


— “ae 29 and 30 excursion tickets 


6th Av., 


RSION leaves iy be | for one fare will be sold at 371 Broad- 


| ay and ferry offices, giving an op- 
| portunity of personally selecting a 
/Summer home and also enjoying a 
| day’s fishing in this delightful region. 


|H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. | Tickets good returning on May 31. 
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Summer Vacation Trips. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW BooKS FREE. 





Teachers will find much of interest regarding some of the most delightful 
places in the country by consulting one or more of the 


“FOUR TRACK SERIES.” 


This is a series of books on American health and pleasure resorts and the 
luxuries of American travel, published by the Passenger Department of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 





The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel 

32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in several colors on heavy 
coated paper ; illustrated by fine engravings ; also a large colored- 
plate inset of a vestibule train and diagram. This handsome little 
brochure presents in an attractive and interesting manner the per- 
fection to which modern means of travel have attained, and con- 
tains useful information for every traveler and every person in- 
terested in the development of one of the most important agencies 
of our nineteenth century civilization. A copy of this book should 
be obtained by every person intending to visit the World’s Fair 
next Summer. Most beautiful bouok of its kind ever printed. Sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps 


The Railroad and the Dictionary. 

16 pages, narrow octavo. An interesting treatise on the sub 
ject of railroads, containing an abstract from the ‘‘ Century Dic- 
tionary,” with cuts of the various appliances used in the construc- 
tion and operation of modern railways ; should be on the desk of 
every person who does not possess the ‘‘Century Dictionary.” 
Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


America’s Great Resorts. 

A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, printed in 
three colors; reverse side printed in two colors ; briefly describes 
and illustrates the principal health and pleasure resorts of New 
York, New England, and Canada, including approximate time and 
rates of fare from New York, and from Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
The most valuable map of this region ever published. Sent free, 
postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Suburban Homes North of the Harlem. 

A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, printed in 
four colors and on the reverse side, type matter, printed in two 
colors; the whole beautifully illustrating the territory tributary 
to. the Harlem and Hudson Divisons of the New York Cen- 
tral, including the Catskill Mountains on the West, Saratoga and 
North Adams on the North, and the Litchfield and Berkshire Hills 
on the East and Northeast. This is believed to be the finest map 
of this region ever published. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
two 2-cent stamps. 


Health and Pleasure on America’s 


Greatest Railroad. 

“ HEALTH AND PLEASURE” is the New York Cen- 
tral’s Tourist Guide to the great Summer and Winter resorts of 
America. 

It contains over 400 royal octavo pages; is beautifully illus- 
trated with more than 100 engravings, half-tones, and numerous 
maps. Iiluminated cover. 

This is the most valuable book ot its character ever issued, and 
represents a variety of useful information, both for the tourist and 
home-secker. It embraces over one thousand tours, covering all 
the principal resorts of the United States, Canada and Mexico ; 
also an interesting chapter on Japan. Its lists of hotels and board- 
ing-houses taking Summer boarders is very complete, and forms 
an important feature of the book. Ready May 15th. Sent free, 
postpaid, on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


The Adirondack Mountains. 
“ The Nation’s Pleasure Ground and Sanitarium.’’ 


32 pages, narrow octavo. ‘* The great North Woods,” as this 
portion of the Empire State has frequently been called, is filled 
with mountains, lakes, and streams abounding with game and fish, 
and containing hundreds of miles of wilderness that have never 
been traversed by a white man. To those who love nature in her 
wildest forms this little book will be of particular interest It is 
illustrated with a number of original engravings and illuminated 
cover; also a new and excellent map of this region printed in 
three colors. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


The Lakes of Central New York. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. The first publication of this character 
that has attempted to describe the whole of this delightful region, 
so full of natural beauty and historic interest. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings ; illuminated cover. Sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, giving information regarding several 
hundred short pleasure tours, within the reach of all citizens of the 


metropolis who intend to take two or more days’ vacation. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Illuminated cover Ready June ist. Sent free, 
postpaid on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
Two Days at Niagara Falls. 
32 pages, narrow octavo, with numerous illustrations. A very 


convenient book for visitors to the World’s Greatest Cataract, as it 
gives full information as to how one can best see the wonders of 
Niagara and vicinity. Sent free. postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent 


stamps. 
The Thousand Islands. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful hand-book of the region 
of the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, with new illustra- 
tions ; illuminated cover; also a new and excellent map of this 
region, printed in three colors. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
two 2-cent stamps. 


Saratoga, Lake George and Lake 
Champlain. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in two colors. Contains just 
the information required by persons contemplating a trip to these 
famed resorts—all about the hotels, means of travel, and other 
special features of interest; new illustrations ; illuminated cover. 
Ready June 1st. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps 


The Catskill Mountains. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in two colors, The pictures 
tell the story ; the type simply supplies useful details, Undoubt- 
edly the best book on this region ever issued. Attractive cover. 
Ready June rst. Sent free, postpaid on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps. 








Any of the abowe works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in stamps. 


Address, GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, 


New York Central & Hudson River R. 


R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Supplementary. 


Sleeping May. 


Over the hill, where March winds sweep, 
Lies a wee baby fast asleep ; 
In her hand is the tender green grass blade ; 
And her eyes have the violet’s bluest shade ; 
Her lips are red as the columbine 
That ‘round the gray old rocks doth twine ; 
Her cheeks are pink as the crane’s-bill sweet ; 
And anemone-white are her little feet ; 

: om breezes will kiss her awake some day, 
Then we'll call that baby—the month of May. 





—Good Times. 


* 
May and the Flowers. 


FoR SEVEN LITTLE GIRLS. 
Flowers sing—Air : “Jack and Jill.” 
April climbed the year’s green hill, 

And saw the summer coming, 
Starting flowers, singing birds, 
And busy bees a-humming. 


April’s tears were falling fast, 
The sunshine whispered, “‘ Showers !”’ 
Touched each drop with golden wand, 
And turned them all to flowers. 


Sprinkled o’er the meadows now, 
These flowers, see, are lying; 

Happy May they wait to greet, 
While tearful April’s flying. 


flowers.— O, aren't you glad cold winter’s gone, 
And summer days are near ? 
But who do you think is on the way, 
Yes, even now is here ? (May enters.) 


You needn’t try to tell her name, 
We know you never can guess, 
But give one look at her laughing face 
And her pretty, flowery dress. 


And now we're sure you want to know, 
So we'll tell her name straightway ; 

Tis the youngest child of Mother Spring, 
Her little daughter May. 


O, April cried when she saw her coming, 
Pouted, and ran away ; 

So there’s no one here but flowers 
To welcome you, little May. 


May.—What kindlier greeting need there be 
Than this, dear flowers, you give to me? 
’ Tis sweet to see each well known face 
Within its old accustomed place, 
And know that every flower, to-day 
Is glad to welcome back the May. 


#lowers.—Of course we're glad to see thee, 
Thou cheeriest month of spring, 
And this is why we flowers 
Our friendly greetings — 
Now take the offerings we lay 
Here at thy feet, O gracious May! 


Violets —We are little violets, 
So happy all the day ; 
In purple, white, in blue and gold, 
We welcome in the May. 


Daffodil—\'m a ey daffodil, 
Look at my golden crown. 
The children cry that May has come 
When they see my yellow gown. 


Dandelions.—We start with earliest 
And are spring-time’s fairest scions, 
So to welcome you we've come here, 
The golden dandelions, 


A) butus.—Blushingly we lift our faces, 
Happy May, to you; 
We're the Pilgrim’s sturdy blossoms, 
Little Mayflower true. 
Crocus.—Each one here in gold and purple 
Is a crocus bright. 


Jonquils.—We, O May! are pretty jonquils, 


All the flowers.—So, O May ! we flowers have gathered, 
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In our frocks of white. 


While the birds flit to and fro, 
And the apple, , and cherry 
Drop their flakes of fragrant snow. 


Peach trees blush to see thee coming, 
And in rainbow - 

Tulips lift their wondrous flagons 
As May passes by. 


Now may every bud and blossom 
Lift its head on bush and tree, 
That another name for gladness 
May shall ever be. 
ELIZABETH R. MOREY. 






























and shows the hole.) 
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Starting, starting from the earth, 


Waken from their winter's sleep 


Now we know that May hath come, 


Robin lilts his sweetest song, 


Bluebird’s knocking at the door, 


And, o’er all the sunny mead, 


Golden sunshine, silver rain, 


Birds and bees and blossoms, fair, 


O, though merry month o’ May, 


Little lads and lassies, gay, 


" Where did you buy it ? 
. Didn't buy it. 

. Where did you get it ? 
. Found it. 

. I bet it’s a marble. 

. No, it isn’t. 

. What color is it ? 

. "Taint any color. 

. You're fooling me. 

. Honest Injun, I ain't. 

. Is it hard or soft ? 

. Taint neither one. 

. Is it good to eat? 

. No, siree! 
. What is it 
. Taint g 

. I don't believe you got anything. 

. Yes, I have. 

. Say, ain’t you going to give me half? 


. Guess what I’ve got in my pocket? 
. I can’t guess. 


. Who gave it to you ? 


. I can’t guess it. 
. Do you give it up? 
. Yes, what is it? 






















By HELEN B. CURTIS. 


See the pretty flowers! 


By the spring-time showers. 


O’er the meadows dancing, 


Sunbeams round him glancing. 


Swallows hither coming, 


Spring-time bees are humming. 


Each its work is doing. 


Now the world renewing. 


We have come to meet you, 
Happily we greet you. 
¥ 
A Dialogue. 


FOR TWO LITTLE BOYS, 


Tell me, won't you ? 





No; guess. 


No 


ood for ? 
for anything. 


No. I can’t give you any. 


It’s a hole. Turns pocket inside out 














What They Say. 


1. Lit - tle - tive wing, Read- y e’er to 
2. Bu - sy bee, from flower to flower You are fly - ing 
8. Gen-tle breeze a-mong the grass, Tho’ un-seen as 
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can be “ made up” and his costume should be 
as elaborate as the other is grotesque, or vice 
versa. 

Old Mother Hubbard. Traditional M. H. 
dress, poor in quality, somber in color, possibly 
a trifle worn, to denote her extreme poverty; 
hair parted and drawn over ears smoothly, to 
back of head in low knot. 

Simple Simon. Only seme one who can 
“assume” a simple face if they “have it not” 
(by no means an idiotic expression is meant) 
can take this part. Old fashioned “ round-a- 
bout” coat, worn wrong side out; soft cap, 
without front piece ; long pants “ hitched” up 


or sing, 
ev -’ry hour, 
by you 














NA“) so high that his father’s big boots show ; car- 
== ries a big pie which he watches with tender 














a4 satisfaction. 


























a-while with us to-day? 


in your cun-ning way Talk 
Pause now on your hum-ming way, Talk a-while with us 
Pause now on your rust-ling way, Talk 


a-while with us to-day. 


Little Miss a. Dress of old style with 
showy figures ; white stockings that wrinkle 
carelessly; big coarse shoes; “ pantalets ” that 
show just below hem of dress ; sunbonnet of 
pink calico; carries old-fashioned bowl and 


to - day. 


7 














liana 
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— large iron spoon, from which she eats “ curds 
SZ. 























The 
The 
Be 


lit - tle bird says with 
bee says to tri - fle no 
sure, the breez - es as 


mu - sic 


on - 


be 
be 
and 


trust - ful 
ac - tive in work or 
good- ness you as 


That we must 
But ev - er 
That bright - ness 


(28 ) 


From “ Best Primary Songs " published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


- al glee, 
mo - ments 
ward 





joy - ous 








7 and whey” sztéing while shown. 

Jack Spratt and Wife. Jack as tall and 
angular as he can be made to look, in very loose 
pants; coat that is too big, and high hat ; very 
“dyspeptic” expression. Wife, fat, jolly; 
quaker garb. Between them they carry the 
traditional big “ platter.” 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Farm blouse 
and overalls of blue; broad brimmed white 
straw hat; carries a big pumpkin—if not ob- 
tainable from “life ” make one by shaping a 
soft pillow or cushion and covering with “pump- 
kin-yellow ” cloth, adding a handle made of 
rope and appropriately covered. 

Little Bo-Peep. Fancy dress of light color 
looped over short, full, red and white striped 
skirt—low neck, elbow sleeves ; fancy striped 
stockings; low shoes with high heels and 
buckles (made of paste-board and covered with 
silver paper); hair done high in a coil and 
couibed back from forehead ; broad brimmed 
hat with no trimming except the rosette that 
fastens up the brim near the back. The 
“crook” can be made by securely —— 
several flexible wires at the end of a long wand. 
of light wood, ~~ | the wires into shape, 
winding with strips of cloth, until desired size 
is reached, then covering all with silver paper. 


a@- way, 
they blow, 


as he. 


in play. 


you go. 





Mather Goose’s Wax Works. 


Arranged by the Author of “ Preston Papers,” for presenta - 
tion by the Primary Department. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

It is not expected that any school will use all the characters, but select those 

best suited to the circumstances of age, ability, stage-room, desired length of 

etc. The speaker—Mother Goose—and her two attendants, 

from some grade of older papils, if none in the primary are 

enough to take the well. If on trial it is ascertained that the 

to stand still enough to fairly represent a wax 

figure Samy , it may be given in two a 

even three, t appearing on the stage at any tame who belong to that 

section, until the close—when eed di Ss Give an having, boon 

‘* wound up” to perform their . This part is always laugh- 
able, and very exciting, and as a rule Aas to be done a second time. 

Another way which the writer has found very effective—and especially 
satisfactory where a large number of ‘ res” is shown—is to have only 
one *‘ staged” at atime, until the close as above. In this case, however, more 
pains must be taken in costuming, and in the ‘speech "—as the entire in- 
terest will center on a few, that is ‘‘ scattered” by the other methods. 

After the descriptive ‘‘show,” while the figures are being arranged behind 
the curtain for their final ‘‘ wound up” performance, ‘‘ Old King Cole” and 
‘*His Fiddlers Three ” appropriately costumed may enter and furnish music 
for the audience, until the curtain is drawn. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES, 


Mother Goose. The chubbiest boy to be found, with round, 
jolly face that continually expands into a broad smile at the fun 
of the thing. If not sufficiently roly-poly he must be stuffed / To 
enhance the size, his dress should be very light colored, of the 
cheap grade of challies or muslin (with immense bright figures) 
old-fashioned round waist, very full skirt, not so long as to cover 
his boots ; big bandanna handkerchief or small shawl crossed on 
breast ; white cap with big starchy frill ; high pointed black hat 
(may be made of pasteboard covered with. black cloth ;) glasses ; 
black mitts to elbow; snuff box—used occasionally,and always fol- 
lowed by a sneeze—reticule fastened by side; wand, decorated 
with brilliant ribbons. 

Two Assistants “ John Green” and ‘‘ Johnnie Stout.” John 
Green should be small compared with his mate (only for sake of 
the old rhyme of “ Puss is in the well”), any old-fashioned cos- 


: 


tume, with a great abundance of green showing in it ; John Stout 





(The writer has used an ordinary horsewhip in 
this way, taking the “tip” to form the “crook.”) This should 
be taller than the girl, who has a “ round and rosy”’ face. 

Little Boy Blue. Round and fat boy; light blue kilt skirt, jacket, 
and stockings ; white slippers (ordinary ones covered with cotton 
flannel, fuzzy side out), light blue fez with gilt or silver tassel ; big, 
shiny, tin horn ; puffs his cheeks to fullest extent when am 

Jack and Gill, Ordi “country boy’s”’ costume for Jack ; 
country girl’s for Gill; between them they carry an immense 
pail. The bigger the pail and the smaller the children for this, 
the more fun. 

Tommy Tucker. 
orate and becoming. 

Little Jack Horner. Ordinary costume; may eat the pie but 
must show the “ plum.” 

My Mammy’s Maid. Calico dress, with one pocket in seam 
at right side filled with oranges; outside pockets wherever con- 
venient, also filled ; full sleeves, gathered into band at wrist with 
oranges in these also, and as many in her hands as she can carry. 
Hair drawn back smoothly, parted, and hanging in two long 
braids. 

Old Woman in Basket. Any old lady's costume ; she is seated 
in long, willow clothes-basket, and carries child’s broom with both 
hands, brush end up, face skyward, as if in act of “sweeping the 
cobwebs off the sky.” 

(The following ‘‘ speech” by Mother Goose may be varied to suit the talent 
and circumstance. Her wand should be used freely in pointing to the 
‘* figures” each of which when ‘‘ wound up” repeats a line or verse belong- 
ing to the character apeeetet, accompanying the recitation (which should 
be as mechanical and machine-like as possible—by automatic movements 
in illustration of the words. If any of the children are too young to be 
drilled in this ‘‘ false voice” production, it may be given by some one else 
who is concealed from the audience.) 


SPEECH. 


Ladies and Gentlemen; 1 don’t need any introduction for you 
all know me, and are all proud to be called “ my sisters and my 
cousins and my aunts.” I’ve had a large family, and most of 
‘em have seen lots o’ trouble. 

Two of my little boys were playing by the well one day, with 
the cat, and Johnny Green dropped her in and then big John 
Stout had to pull her out. Here they come now, cat and all, to 
help me show you about the figures of my other children, that I 


Lord Fauntleroy costume, or anything elab- 
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had made up in wax and brought over h to show 
you. (Bays enter, carrying big cat, which th on the 
floor, while they busy themselves about the “figutes” dusting, 


re-arranging, etc., bringing cach gme to front of stage when re- 
ferred to by Mother Goose, st wld whi she Satie it, 
winding tt up at the pr ¢, and removing when the 
“figure” has ceased speaking and acting. This, by the way, is 
a“ nice job” —the figure should stiffen itself to be easily carried, 
not os.) but apparently shoved across the stage, as if set 
on rollers. 







Now there was my oldest daughter—what did she do but go 
and marry 2 man who was so poor that when he his dog was 
the biggest part of his fortutte ! i ‘other Hubbard 
and wind her up. Now, isn’t that pathetic her away, boys; 
I can’t stand it any longer ! ( ha to her eyes.) 

Ah, ; here , another of 


come, Si 
my unfortunate children! Wind pr we 1 7 don't much 
care that he couldn’t have the pie— ter for children, 
tomes Little Miss Muffet! Her diet was all right; 
~~ had to be frightened away by a big spider! Such is 
ife! 


Jack Spratt was more fortunate. He married a woman that 
could eat hing he didn’t want, and it saved the bother of 
keeping a barrel or any thing else to attract tramps with. 
Here they come without even a stray bone on their platter ! 

Then there was my poor dear Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater / 
Of course he couldn't “keep” a wife—for he married when he 
was only sixteen, before he had even “sprouted” a moustache, 
and he couldn’t keep himself, let alone keep a wife. But “ Boys 
will be boys.” . 

And Little Bo-Peep, sweet child ! 
Wasn’t it a shame that a playful little girl like that should have 
to go out into the field to watch sheep I expected she'd settle 
down when she had to work out there; but #0, she looked over 
into the next field and seeing Little Boy Blue asleep she climbed 
the fence and went to tickling Boy Blue’s ear with a straw! Well 
sometimes “ Girls will be girls” too; not often, but sometimes. 
Wind her up, John, so the ladies and gentlemen can hear her 
laugh just as she did when Little Boy Blue woke up. Now 
wasn’t that fun? 

Ah, here comes Little Boy Blue, and he’s awake at last. 
“ Come Littie Boy Blue, and blow your horn!” 

Now ~ may bring Jack and /zil, poor dears! There they go, 
true to the life! (Jack falls first, then Gill, and the pail rolls over.) 
Pick them up, boys, and give them their pail. 1 guess you needn’t 
wind them up. It seems to injure their inside works to fall so 
much, and where would I be without Jack and Gill ? 

Bring Little Tom Tucker and he shall sing for you. There, I 
know you can’t help admiring his sweet voice! 

Oh, here comes my dear little Jack Horner, looking for all the 
world just as he used to after he’d been to the cupboard for 


but even. 


How full of fun she was! 


ies! Just see him pull out that plum! Jsa’¢ that | 
don’t believe you could do it any better yourself! 
Ah, and now they’re bringing 1/y Mammy's Maid! Little 


darling she didn’t “ steal” the oranges ; she wasn’t old enough to 
know the difference between what belonged to her and what be- 
longed to others. Lots of people are born that way—and never 
get over it. 

Then there’s my Old Woman in the Basket, for whom even 
the sky wasn’t clean enough! Just see her sw the cob- 
webs off the stars and other “high art” decorations! Oh, she 
was a ow housekeeper, but almost too neat to be real comfort- 
able to live with! And “ The woods is fullof em!” Now boys 
you may draw the curtain, and we'll group the “ children” for a 
good play-spell so the good people can see my lovely family in 
their “‘ ups and downs.” 

» 


Our Orchard Trees. 


By LETTIE STERLING, 

Tune: ‘Blue Bells of Scotland.” 
In springtime, we look at our blooming orchard trees, 
In springtime, we look at our blooming orchard trees. 
—_— brarch is thronged with blossoms, and well our eyes they 

please 

As with their snowy petals they're pelting every breeze. 
In summer, we look at our leafy orchard trees, 
In summer, we look at our leafy orchard trees, 
Beneath them, cooling shadow the weary worker sees, 
Within their shade are resting the beasts and birds and bees. 


In autumn, we look at our laden orchard trees, 

In autumn, we look at our laden orchard trees. 

O fair the fruit that's ripened, and sure the taste to please, 

Each thankful heart rejoices. We gather it with ease. 

In winter, we look at our barren orchard trees, 

In winter, we look at our barren orchard trees. 

There comes a storm of snow and new beauties on them freeze, 
Their power to bless they’re proving as eyery season 
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Froggy and Mr. Snake. 
By L.F.A. 


Said the frog to a snake passing by, 
= Why a0 Se on the geen de pev'tio? 
Why not give a great jump, as do I?” 


“ There is not much to see on the ground, 
Why don’t you jump up and look ‘round ? 
There are great sights to see, | have found.” 
“Oh, jumping’s so rude!” said the snake, 


“ But so much pleasure in running I 3 
by 4 you run with me down to the lake?” 
“ Oh, certainly,” Froggy replied, 

And to run Froggy tried and he tried, 


But he only could jump ; and he sighed. 


F 


But as the Snake gracefully s 
Out of sight, F eon} ay his head ; 
“| prefer to be , then,” he said. 
—Selected. 
» 


ee 


There is no kindergarten in this community, What method would you 
suggest with a five-year-ald ? ~ LRG. 

The mother can get many hints from a study of kindergarten 
books and gifts. Natural science is what the child needs for 
intellectual growth. A friend complains that she was allowed to 
play in a beautiful garden during the early years of her childhood 
without any effort being made to teach her botany. What she 
picked up casually of the names of plants and the ways of snails 
and insects and birds is hers to-day, and that is nearly all she 
knows of the twin sciences. Moreover, the nomenclature of 
these sciences is more difficult to her now than then, so that, find- 
ing other occupations more accessible and more interesting than 
the rudiments of science, she makes no attempt at the nature 
study in which she was then so deeply interested. Your child is 
old enough to study plant analysis, the forms and habits of ani- 
mals, and names of common minerals. In fact, he has already 
begun these studies, and if the tuition is adapted to his years he 
can be rapidly advanced in them and developed by them much to 
his own enjoyment. 

Please give alist of subjects in Natural History suitable for work in large 
cities, where material for objective study is difficult to obtain. 
Epna Forest. 

Biology covers a vast field. An ingenious teacher could not 
go amiss in choosing from the contents of any grocery, butcher 
— poulterer, fish store, etc. He could use cabbages and 
cauliflowers as texts for talks on leaves, flowers, or crucifers. 
Potatoes would give him material for talks on tubers, solanaceous 
plants, methods of propagation, how plants store their food, and 
the like. Carrots and turnips could lead to lessons on roots in 
general and themselves in particular. Then there are strawberries, 
cherries, bananas, oranges, apples, etc., in their seasons. Each 
of these could be the basis of talks on the orders to which they 
belong, how plants scatter their seeds, the different kinds of seeds 
and fruits, etc. The different tissues and some of the organs of 
the body could be studied upon material from the butcher. 
There could find bone, muscle, fat, cartilage. connective 
tissue, tendons, and the like. Then there are hearts, lungs, livers, 
eyes, etc. Each of these can be used in lessons on physiology 
as well as anatomy. Eggs and birds of various kinds can sup- 
ply material for a number of lectures. In the fish store can gen- 
erally be found oysters and clams, lobsters and crabs, fish of 
various kinds, and perhaps turtles. All of these open up 
subjects of their place in nature, their habits, their structure, their 
development, ete. The teacher could look up the particulars of 
each topic in text-books dealing in such subjects or in any good 
encyclopedia. 


Why should one not read lying down ? I, N. DOLENCE. 


Dr. G.G. Groff says: “Experience shows that when one attempts 
to read lying down, the muscles of the eyeballs are unable to prop- 
erly and easily move the eyes so asto bring the two images to 
the corresponding points on the two retinas. It is not easy to 
get as good light lying down as sitting up, The book is not so 
likely to be at a uniform distance from the qe. : 

“Close attention, such as is demanded of the eyes in reading, is 
trying to the eyes, and they need to do the work under the most 
favorable conditions, and to be held in a natural position. The 
conditions are not the best, and the organ is in an abnormal posi- 
tion, or under abnormal tensions, when we read lying down.” 
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To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Why is it that teachers as a 
body oppose every new thing, no matter how good it is? The new way in 
use in our city of ‘‘ estimating ” the pupils’ standing periodically and record- 
ing the estimates as a guide for promotions, whether perfect or not, is cer- 
tainly a vast improvement on the old credit system, and, properly managed, 
is less trouble. Yet it is honestly opposed in some schools and practically 


P. S. No..95: 


Record of. Hans Goldschmidt, 


For the term beginning 


___ Seventh Grade. 








N. B.—10= Perfect ; g=Excellent ; 8= Very Good ; 7=Good ; 
6=Fair ; 5=Poor; 4=Very Poor. 
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made fun of in others, asthe enclosed sample shows. I never dreamed 
there was so well-rounded a character in existence as Mr. Hans Goldschmidt, 
until he walked into my room one day as a new scholar, bearing with him 
from another school his certificate of spherical development. 

City TEACHER. 


It is of absolutely no use to put schemes upon teachers. They 
will rebel, openly or tacitly, every time, or, at best, yield but a 
weak and inefficient obedience. The minds and hearts of teach- 
ers must be reached, and this peremptoriness never does. A 
magnetic leader who can enthuse a body of teachers is what every 
school locality needs. 


A Bit of Correspondence. 


Dear Miss K.:—Some time ago I either heard you read or say that we 
could make our reading lessons out of the facts ond things occurring around 
the children. Since that time, the Popular Science Monthly has published 
some experiments in that line. The difficulty that I met in revolving the 
matter in my mind was, that by the word method too large a number of 
words must be loaded upon the child’s memory. If, to obviate this we 
should try to take up the spelling method of learning to read, it would be 
the old difficulty over again. The problem was (is) to enable the child to 
easily know the word, and yet not ask him to remember too many words by 
their forms. That is, if we wander over the fields, through the woods, into 
the shops, the child learns new things much faster than he learns new words 
—faster than he can learn them by the word method ; there being no scheme 
for giving a child power to find out words for himself, Now this problem, 
it seems to me, phonetics helps to solve. Having found the object, the 
child makes out the word—name—for himself as soon as it is written. Thus, 
= see that the very problem you presented—making the reading lessons 
rom the child’s experience,—seems possible of solution. It is with this pos- 
sible solution that I am occupied in thinking over the theory of making the 
reader as we go along. If -we can give the child facility in knowing words 
readily, we can then talk and write of fence, railroad, strawberry, walnut 
trees, rocks, stones, pebbles, running, etc., etc. 
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Children know more things than they do written words, We have been 
obliged to stunt thought: by fixing the attention upon words so that they 
should know them by sight, and by the word method we do not give them 
the power to reproduce words when not remembered. By phonetics we give 
them power to reproduce the word when lost, and they finally learn to know 
words just as they know things, by repeatedly looking at them and repro- 
ducing them by a synthesis of theirelements. Having once gained a little 
power in phonetics, things and words go right along together as they should 
do. Thething suggests the word and the word the thing. 

I agree with you that for some time the teacher must make the reader, to 
attain the highest success. Success requires intelligence and hard work, 
but nothing can be done without these. 

Anything that helps what you call the Mechanics of Reading must leave 
more time for the intellectual in reading. We have crowded out the thought 
in fastening the child’s attention upon the word. _I see difficulties and dan- 
gers in the way of phonetic reading, but I also see great possibilities. 

Yours etc,, . 
One may “talk up” one side of a subject at one time and an- 
other side of a subject at another time, and still be consistent. 
To say that there are on things in the word method is not to 
deny the usefulness of the phonetic method. Each has its func- 
tion. The trouble is that teachers allow themselves to be seized 
upon by one or the other according to the most recent success. 
As reading work proper, phonetics lies within the Mechanics of 
Reading and has no culture value. Intelligently handled, how- 
ever, it has an immense culture value of its ow, in common with 
all intelligent games. It is a study of words, and while words 
are being studied, the thought they are intended to convey can- 
not possibly be clearly received. After the words have passed 
through the process of phonetic study and entered the lists of 
those automatically and instantly recognized without conscious- 
ness of their parts—only then does reading under its highest defi- 
nition begin. 
And there are many words in English that cannot be taught 
by the phonetic method, and many of these are needed by the 
child at the very outset in learning to read. Reading has to be- 
gin with the word and sentence method, and this method con- 
tinues to have its importance even after phonetics is introduced, 
adding sudden wealth to the vocabulary. It will growinstead of 
ciminishing in importance as a true conception of the place of 
reading in the curriculum gains ground. The word method can be 
so handled A a teacher unhampered by a primer as to associate 
every bit of the child’s reading with the active experiences of his 
life. Words learned by vivid impression are no burden to the 
memory. It is only those that the teacher laboriously and pain- 
ully drills in under the dictation of an absurd course of study 
that fail to take a permanent place easily. 

There is a period in learning to read when phonetics plays an 
important part, but even at its highest stage of importance it 
should not be permitted to take much /zme., E. E. K 








What are the principal features of a good school program ? J. F. M. 
Ky. 


1. Alternation of mental exercise with physical exercise. 

2. The most difficult exercise should be first in the morning. 

3. Other exercises should follow in such order as to be mutu- 
ally related and strengthened. 

4. To make this possible, the program should be variable. 


Summer Schools. 


Cook Co. (Ill.) Summer Normal School, Englewood, Ill. July 10, 28, 
Col. Francis W. Parker, principal. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 10, W. A. Mowry, president, 
Salem, Mass. 

Summer Course in Languages. (Berlitz Schools of Languages. Audito- 
rium, Chicago, Ill.) Asbury Park, N. J. 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y., July 6, Aug. 16. The 
Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Summer Session of the Neff College of Oratory, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 26, July 21. Silas S. Neff, president, 1414 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
P. 


a. 

Chautauqua Assembly, College of Liberal Arts and other Schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Summer School, Elocution-Delsarte, July 5. Address H. M. Soper, 26 
Van Buren street, Chicago, Ills. 

Summer School, Greer Normal College, Hooperton, Ills., June 13. Wil- 
liam H. Monroe, president. 

The Sauveur College of Languages, Rockford College, Rockford, Ills., 
July 3. Address Dr. L. Sauveur, 6 Copley street, Roxbury, (Boston), 
Mass. 

The National Summer School at Chicago, Englewood, Ills. Address 
Chas. F. King, manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. ‘ 

Summer School for Teachers at Sherburne, N. Y., July 19. Address W. 
S. Knowlson, Sherburne, N. Y. 

Midsummer School at Whitney’s Point, N. Y., July 24, Aug. 11. H. T. 
Morrow, manager, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Summer Session of six weeks of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, at Grimsby Park, Ont., Can., July 3, Aug. 12. Geo. B. Hynson, 
principal, 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vanderbilt University Summer School for Higher Physical Culture, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 16, Aug. 16. 

The State University of Iowa Summer School, Iowa City, June 19, four 
weeks. Charles A. Schaeffer, president. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, lowa. C. W. Martin- 
dale, president, Des Moines, lowa. 

Summer Term of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, May 29, July 
21. Address Daniel Albright Long, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Summer Course of the Ohio Normal School of Physical Education. An- 
ton Leibold, 345 E. Kossuth street Columbus, Ohio. 
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Editorial Notes. 


In the article on “Composition and Thought,” Fannie Lascomb 
makes a most significant remark pertinent to the current struggle 
between formal and natural education. She says, “Some had 
fallen naturally into habits of observation, while others needed 
school training in this matter.” The fundamental mistake in 
formal education is the taking for granted of equal observation, 
by children, of the world about them. The faet is that some 
children look at colors without seeing them, until they are 
taught to see them. Many children look at forms without seeing 
them until taught how. A few are taught how to see by intelli- 
gent mothers. The great majority need school culture in this 
very beginning of acquisition. Painting for color, molding for 
form, and drawing for parts and outlines are the most powerful 
and economical means the schools can employ in teaching chil- 
dren to see, 








The “Special Number,” of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in June, 
last year, contained eighty eight pages. The “ Special Number” 
for this year will be as large and possibly larger. It will be a 
great “‘Columbian number.” Education during the past four 
hundred years will be discussed ; the results of the development 
of education as exhibited at the World's fair will be treated by 
able writers and appropriately illustrated. 

This issue will have a very wide circulation; the prominent 
educational men of the country know this issue has extreme 
value. Orders can be sent for it independent of other numbers ; 
price, ¢en cents, 





The extent to which reformers are looking to the schools and 
claiming the right to avail themselves of the superior force of edu- 
cative measures during the period of childhood bespeaks a grow- 
ing intelligence on the part of the public regarding the function 
of the school and the nature of education. Appeals made to men 
and women on behalf of salutary changes in man’s conduct 
toward man and nature were found to have little influence, because 
of the fixed ideas that were ingrown with the years of the adult. 
As education reaches down and down through the grades of the 
schools, it finds the age level at which certain impressions can be 
made. All this has a tendency toward revealing the supreme 
importance of primary education. Thus Arbor Day, Saluting the 
Flag, etc., may be regarded as of more than immediate economic 
value. They are some of the experiments by which education is 
studying the great law of Timeliness. 





The relation between the editors of a journal and its readers is 
not merely a pecuniary one. Too many regard it as such. It 
should be, if not always “a feast of reason,” at least “‘a flow of 
soul,” and the soul of the reader should flow toward the editor 
sometimes. Two things in this regard are astonishing: One is 
the amount of inspiration an editor gets out of an occasional re- 
sponse from his readers, and the other is the amount of “ soul,” 
or evidence of soul, that can be conveyed in a few commonplace 
words on a postal-card. The reader who expresses his pleasure 
in an article by a commendatory postal-card to the editor does an 
amount of good out of all proportion to the exertion he makes. 
It is like the answering glance from the auditor’s eye that inspires 
the speaker. An increasing number of our subscribers add to 
their “‘ practical’ support this spiritual tonic of expressed approv- 
al. We are glad of it. We can work the better for it. Tell us, 
from time to time, what particularly pleases or helps you. Give 
us adverse criticisms, too. “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” 
and we know how to bear them. 





Full information regarding the arrangements made for the 
Cook Co., Ill, summer normal school ha$ been accessible for 
some time in circular form. Teachers who have never put them- 
selves under Col. Parker’s influence and who are intending to 
visit the great exposition, and not the Cook Co. summer school, 
are making a very serious mistake. Opportunities such as this 
are toorare to be slighted. This is not a paid advertisement. It 
is a friendly word to teachers who little know what they miss in 
not giving Col. Parker an extended hearing and themselves an op- 
portunity of observing his system in operation. 





In reply to many inquiries it may be stated that there will be 
no formal meeting of the National Educational Association in 
1893. The members who go to Chicago will find a local recep- 
tion committee to aid them in finding places to board. A Prelimin- 
ary Educational Congress will be held July 17 to25. The General 

orld's Educational Congress will be held July 25 to 28 in the 
new Art Institute building, Michigan avenue and Adams street. 

All persons wishing to become members of the National Edu- 
cational Association may send in the money, $2.00, to Dr. N. A. 
Calkins, 124 E. 80th street, or if they prefer to Amos M. Kellogg, 
61 E, Ninth street. 
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The “‘ White City” was formaliy opened to the world [ast 
Monday. 

The main exhibit is installed in ten grand buildings, each de- 
voted to its special department of industry or commerce. Be- 
sides these the civilized countries of the world and most of the 
states in the Union have their individual buildings. In many 
cases these are merely club houses, affording home-like breathing 
spots for visitors from their respective quarters, while in others, 
as in the case of the magnificent Illinois building, they contain 
elaborate exhibits of state products. 

The special needs of the government departments are pro- 
vided for i. the Government building. Across the lagoon from 
this the Women’s building stands as a noble evidence of female 
power in architecture, art, and business management. In its 
shadow stands the Children’s building which will receive further 
notice. 

Landscape gardeners have their triumph in the wooded island, 
surrounded by the lagoon. Leading westward from the park 
grounds is the great boulevard, Midway Plaisance, six hundred 
feet wide and nearly a mile long. Filled as it is with an amazing 
congress of remarkable people and things from remote corners 
of the earth, it is well christened “‘ A Mile of Wonders.” Be- 
yond the limits of the Plaisance is an immense gathering of nov- 
elty peddlers, and small fry of sharpers that reminds the Gotha- 
mite of Coney Island. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


The points of professional interest to teachers will be (1) the 
general school exhibit in the department of Liberal Arts; (2) the 
Children’s building; (3) the government school exhibit in the 
Government building ; (4) the state school exhibits of Illinois and 
California, in their own buildings. 

When the general plan of the fair was laid, educational inter- 
ests were overlooked. The agitation of the question, moreover, 
lacked that promptness and organization which would have se- 
cured a special building for school exhibits. Asacompromise, a 
space of 200,000 square feet in the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts building was decided upon. This space, comprised in the 
southern portion of the gallery, being centrally located and well 
lighted, is considered very satisfactory. Here will be gathered 
the exhibits of states, cities, and special institutions. The accom- 
panying plan will show the classification of these. 

The plan has been to arrange the exhibits with respect to 
locality rather than departments. Thus the common schools and 
higher institutions of a given city will usually be found in adja- 
cent stalls. As an exception to this rule, the manual training ex- 
hibits will be seen ranged along the southern wall. Some of the 
universities and special institutions also are placed irrespective of 
their state locations. The spaces are partitioned off in stalls and 
on the walls of these the work is chiefly hung. The large un- 
vr squares in the diagram are open wells, lighting the main 

oor, 

All the northeast section, comprising the duplicate spaces Nos. 
132, 133, and 134, are occupied by the Catholic exhibit, under the 
three heads given in the key. 

The foreign educational exhibit will be found with the general 
exhibit of the respective countries. Japan is the exception. She 
has asked permission to exhibit with the American schools and 
will occupy the space marked A on the chart. 

THE CHILDREN’S BUILDING. 

Although an after-thought in the geaeral plan, and late in its 
completion, the Children’s building will be an exceedingly import- 
ant feature of the educational exhibit. The funds for its erec- 
tion and maintenance were raised through the independent action 
of the Board of Lady Managers. Part of the money was sub- 
scribed by the public school children themselves. A large sum 
was raised by Mrs. Potter Palmer, at a home entertainment. 

The plan of the Children’s building will be an exhibition of the 
most wean methods for rearing and educating children. Miss 
Marie Love, of Buffalo, will conduct a model créche. For the 
créche we are indebted to the French. It is a pre-kindergarten 
institution. Here babies may be cared for while their mothers 
visit other features of the exposition. In connection with the 
créche, short lectures will be given on the dressing and general 
care of babies. There will be an exhibit of babies’ clothes and 
and cradles from all lands and all times. 








A model kindergarten will be conducted, with all the best ap- 
pliances. 

Miss Emily Huntington will conduct a “ kitchen-garden” where 
little children will learn the elements of good housewifery. 

Mrs. Quincy Shaw (daughter of Agassiz) has arranged for a 
sloyd department in the Children’s building. This will be in 
charge of Mr. Gustav Larsson, of Boston. Here teachers may 
see the working of the noted system of Swedish manual training. 
There will be an exhibit of wood-carving in connection. 

The large central hall of the Children’s building will be for 
physical culture. In addition to a regular system of gymnastics, 
many games and plays suitable for school purposes will be shown. 

Other features of the building will be a library of American and 
foreign literature for children; a children's class of deaf mutes; 
a delightful roof garden, made safe by wire netting. In shaded 
parts of the garden will be exhibited toys of all nations. 

Col. Parker will take charge of the Assembly Hall of the Chil- 
dren’s building. Here will be given stereopticon lectures supple- 
mented by visits to the neighboring exhibits that illustrate further 
the topics of the lectures. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 
The most imposing 
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little is as yet known of -the school department. 
occupy a space of 25x150 feet in the main gallery. 
THE U. S. GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT. 
The government exhibit occupies about 3,500 square feet in 


The latter will 


the Government building, main floor. It is the special exhibit ot 
the Bureau of Education at Washington. The detail of the 
exhibit is as follows : 

Alaskan Schools.—Photographs and pupils’ work illustrating 
conditions and results of school-work in Alaska. 
" Colleges and Universities Photographs of same in United 

tares. 

Catalogues of colleges and universities of the world. 

_ Library.—Selected library of five thousand volumes for a town 
library. Selection by acommittee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Library Administration.—Blanks, etc., arranged by the Li- 
brary School, Albany, N. Y. 
Library Architecture Photographs and drawings arranged 

by committee of the American Library Association. . 

Library Bindings.—Examples of best bindings, temporary and 
permanent, for books of various sizes and ki@ds. 
Library Book Shelv- 
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with that of Hllinois, although a space is reserved for the city in 
the general exhibit at the Liberal Arts building. 

In the northeast of the building a model school-room will be 
shown. The next space west is devoted to the rural school ex- 
hibit. This has been prepared under direction of the respective 
county superintendents. Next westward is installed the work of 
graded schools in towns and cities, prepared under direction of 
city superintendents. Following west is the work of manual 
training and high schools. Following this, the University of 
Illinois and its allied departments. This is all on the north side, 
main aisle, and occupies the whole distance from the east wall to 
the central rotunda. 

Commencing again at the east end on south side, main aisle, 
we first find the cases in which are installed the exhibit of the 
Illinois Normal university. Following westward comes the space 
devoted to the Southern Normal school. The spaces beyond are 
occupied by the College of Agriculture of the University of 
Illinois. 

In the southeast corner directly opposite the model school, a 
kindergarten will be in full operation. 


THE CALIFORNIA EXHIBIT. 
Because of the delay in the installation of California exhibits, 
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dian Schools.—Photographs and pupils’ work illustrating methods 
used in such institutions. 

Salem Library.—Photographs and drawings showing how a 
dwelling house has been converted into a library building to con- 
tain 37,000 volumes. 

School Apparatus —Models for the demonstration of applied 
mathematics. 

School Archite:ture.—Photographs of the exterior and interior 
of buildings. 

School Furniture—Models illustrating development of Amer- 
ican invention in school furniture. 

School Superintendence.—Reports of state and local superin- 
tendents of public schools in the U. S. 

Schools.—Photographs of teachers and groups of pupils. 

School Savings Banks—Documents illustrating methods of 
conducting school savings banks. Arranged by J. H. Thiry, Esq. 
L. 1. City, and Miss Oberholzer, Norristown, Pa. 

Secondary Schools.—Catal and photographs of second- 
ary schools in United States. otographs of secondary schools 
of New Zealand. ab 

Statistics —Charts showing American and foreign statistics 
relating to lation, school population, ratios and comparisons 
with pd, for all school purposes. 
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Maps showing location and distribution of educational institu- 
tions. 

Volumes of original returns that have been used in compiling 
the statistics for the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the school year ’91-’92. 

Time Schedules —Mechanical appliance used in the University 
of Kansas for arrangement of hours for recitations, lectures, and 
laboratory exercises. 


Educational Exhibit. 


INDEX TO NUMBERS OF EXHIBITORS. 


No. A Japan, 65 Rochester, 
I Business Colleges, 66 Columbia College, 
2 Blind, v4 a al University, 
3 ’ 
Oregon 69 Workingman’s School, 
; Colorado, 71 New Y : 
6 _—cllowa, 72 = ¥. Hib : 
Nebraska, 73 - x. School, 
A Univ. of Nebraska, 74 +«=0JN. Y. Grammar, 
9 Univ. of Wisconsin, 75 Nz. Y. Private Schools, 
10 Wisconsin Normal School, 76 Chaneeee Primary, 
11 Ripon, 77 ua, 
12 Beloit, 78 N. Y. Kindergarten, 
13 Wisconsin State, 80 Tem 
14 Univ. of Minnesota, 8: Alumnz Association, 
15 Minnesota Normal, 82 Princeton College, 
16 Minnesota Colleges, 83 Harvard University, 
17 Minnesota, 84 Amberst, Williams, Clark, 
18 Feeble Minded, Tufts, 
19 Deaf, 85 Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
20 ~+©4Utah, 86 Mass. Normal Schools, 
21 South Dakota, 87 Mass. Public Schools, 
22 New Mexico, 88 Rhode Island, 
23 + Fiorida, 89 Jewish Manual Training School, 
24 +®#©N. Carolina, go -— Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
25 New Jersey, 91 Univ. of Mich. 
26 Penn. State College, 92 Yale College, 
27 Pratt Institute, 93 Connecticut,. 
28 Rensselaer, 94 New Hampshire, 
29 ©West Virginia, 95 M 
30. «= Girard College, St. Louis Manual Training, 
31 Pennsylvania, 97 Chicago Manual Training, 
32 ©Mrs. Kelly, 98 Toledo Manual Training, 
34 ~=<CAliliance Universelle. 99 Baltimore Manual Training, 
35 Louisville, 100 Cincinnati Trade School, 
36 =©Mrs. Scott, tor N. Y. Trade School, 
37. Chicago, 102 Philadelphia Trade School, 
38 «St. Louis, 103 Carlisle, 
39:«CF. A. Wilke, 104 Hampton, 
40 Boston Normal School, 105 Atlanta, 
41 Boston Museum of Art, 107 Tennessee, 
42 Jacksonville, 108 M 
43 Minneapolis, tog Mich. ic. College, 
44 Art Students’ League, 110 Johns Hopkins, University, 
45 ‘ 11r Maryland, 
40 Martin, 113 Purdue University, 
47 Cleveland, 114 Indiana, 
48 Cooper Union, 115 Hahnemann Medical College, 
49 Pennsylvania Academy, 118 Eclectic Medical Co ; 
50 Phila. School of Design, 119 National Turner Bund. 
5: § Garden Institute, 120 North Dakota, 
52 Penn. Museum of Industrial Art, 121 Le S. School Furniture, 
53 122 Milton Bradley, 
54 , 123 Thomas 
55 Western University, 124 C, Gilbert Wheeler, 
56 Bryn Mawr, 125 Montana, 
57 University of Pennsylvania, 125}¢Women’s Medical College, 
58 Ogon x 128 Arkansas, 
60 Univ. City of New York, 129 Missouri, 
6: Vassar, 130 Kentucky, 
62 Hamilton, 131 Ohio, 
63 Colgate, 132 Arch-Diocese of Chi . 
64 Hobart, xhibit, 


133 Catholic Educational 
134 Christian Brothers. 
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cent of those who have apt for duty as Columbian 
and teachers. Among the remaining twenty-five per 
clergyman who have been regularly ordained and are 

y to rural congregations. 


WALTER J. KENYON. 


Seventy-five 
guards are stu 
cent. are many y' 
preaching every Su 





The train bearing the Liberty Bell arrived at Indianapolis on April 
28, where it remained till 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when its 
journey to Chicago was resumed. The historic reli¢ was viewed 
by thousands of children and adults. The day was celebrated as 
Children’s Day. The bell’s escort of 45 men, including Mayor 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, proceeded to the Capitol ; 12,000 children 
were in line. Patriotic songs were sung and a band rendered na- 
oe airs. Ex-President Harrison made an address to the chil- 

ren. 





An interesting and valuable feature of the next Chautauqua 
Season will be the presentation, from different standpoints, of the 
mooted questions as to the relation of the workingmen and the 
churches. Mr. Thomas J. M a socialist of Chicago, will 
discuss “ The Attitude of Workingmen toward the Churches,” 
and Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago, 
will describe “ The Attitude of the Churches toward the Work- 
ingmen.” These addresses cannot fail to throw light on a most 
perplexing and vital problem in social progress. 
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School of Pedagogy. 
The School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New 
York is just closing the most prosperous year in the hi of the 
school. Examinations are now going forward and will be con- 


cluded the second week in May. One significant fact is the 
number of normal school teachers whvu, — leave of absence, 
have been studying at this school during the year just closing. 

The graduating class promises to be yet graduated. 

The school has sent to the exposition at Chicago a very inter- 
esting exhibit of the work done in the five courses of study. Be- 
sides various kinds of there are thirty wing-frame charts. 
These charts illustrate investigations in the history of education, 
experiments in psychology, in ventilation, in the effect of position 
upon the slant of handwriting, tests in eye-mindedness and ear- 
mindedness upon groups of pupils and groups of teachers, sug- 
gestions in school-hygiene, and charts showing the actual wor 
done by students of the school. 

This year will witness the publication of several monographs 
by students of the school. wo are now coming from the press 
—one upon the Prussian school system and one upon the French 
school system. 





The report of the Massachusetts commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the existing systems of inanual training has recom- 
mended that the principles of the kindergarten, of domestic 
science, of manual training be taught in the normal schools ; that 
a course in the mechanic arts and in domestic science, includ- 
ing sewing and cooking, be established in the high schools of 
all cities having a population of 20,000 or more; and that cities 
establishing industrial training schools for boys or girls 14 or 
more years of age, shall receive from the state treasury an 
amount (not exceeding $5,000) equal to the amount appropriated 
yearly by the town for the support of such schools. 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for May contains some very 
valuable material for pedagogic study. The historical part is 
mainly devoted to Pestalozzi. Dr. Seeley contributes an article 
on Herbart’s Fundamental Principles on Education. The three 
principal psychical processes, sensation, perception, and appercep- 
tion, are explained. Inspector Rooper gives advice as to psycholog- 
ical research. “Hints for the Commencing Teacher,” is an 
article that contains some sound practical aivice regarding the 
legal rights of the teacher, preparation for work, care of the 
school grounds and rooms, etc. A special feature of the number 
is an art-cle on the Herbartian method of conducting the recita- 
tion, illustrated by two examples from actual practise. 





Miss Annie L. Howe, who was for nine years a successful xin- 
dergartner at Chicago, has established a kindergarten at Kobo, 
Japan, with a training school for teachers attached. Each year 
the kindergarten grows in public estimation among the Japanese. 
Graduates from training schools find positions at once, so great is 
the demand for them. Miss Howe has translated a volume of 
kindergarten songs into Japanese. 

The board of education of Jersey City have abolished reviews 
and written examinations for promotion, also the daily marking 
system. An estimate will be made each week by teachers of the 
value of the work, done by each pupil, to be expressed on a 
scale from 6 to 10. Pupils will be promoted on recommendation 
of teacher. . 

Pupils not promoted may have recourse to examination. They 
have adopted a regulation that no smoking of tobacco in any 
form shall be permitted in any building under control of the 
board. This rule is immensely popular with most of the teachers. 
It is reported that the state board of education will revoke 
licenses to teachers who use intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 
If this is not true it ought to be. 


OuR TIMES has had many numbers, but that for May, 
with its attractive features, we belie?e, them all. The 
portrait this month is that of the king of Portugal, and a sketch 
is given of some chief phases of the recent history of that country. 
There is also an account of the home-rule movement in Bohemia 
with a portrait of a leading statesman. Accounts are given of the 
recent action of the young king of Servia, of the great naval re- 
view, and of many other important events. The eclipse of the sun 
is described and illustrated, and there is a map and a description 
of Monteil’s remarkable journey in Africa. Very timely articles are 
those on the Yukon river and the seals of the Pribilov islands. 
These and the geographical and scientific notes can be used to 
advantage as the basis of “talks” in the school-room. In the 
“ School-Room Recreations” department are five pages of “1 
material for Friday afternoon exercises. Publis by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., New York ; 50 cents a year. 


Fora broken down system there is nothing like Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try 


it now. 
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An Observatory on Mont Blanc. 


The highest house in the world is said to be the Mont Blanc ob- 
servatory, which is in process of construction by M. Janssen, a 
distinguished French astronomer. The house was set up at 
Meudon to make sure it was perfect, and then taken apart and the 
pieces carefully numbered. These were all carried to the top of 
the mountain, 15,000 feet above the séa, on the backs of porters. 





mtg 














Work was suspended at the beginning of winter, but has been 
renewed and will be completed by October. The illustration 
shows the present state of construction. The dome will be made 
of aluminum. The promoter of the observatory, besides being 
seventy years old. is a cripple, and has to be dragged up the 
mountain in a chair of his own invention. 


¥ 


Newark is Proud of it. 


Newark, N. J., being located so conveniently to the metropolis 
of the Western continent, is naturally a factorytown Among its 
many and various industries there is none of which it has reason 
to feel prouder than that of Ferris Bros. They are liberal, pro- 
gressive, enterprising. Their new factory on Shipman street, 
here shown, is a model which other employers should study. 

The structure is substantial from the ground up. It has old- 
fashioned fire-places supplementing the steam registers ; massive 
square columns, and heavy intersecting beams, upon which are 
laid the solid, five-inch floors, with Otis elevator for the transmis- 
sion of stocks from one story to another. 

The features that have been introduced for the comfort of em- 
ployes and visitors make this building of the Ferris Bros. unique 
among factories. It is sometimes called the “ model factory,” 


Ie Parte 


# 





and it is said that no other factory in the United States is so gen- 
erously equipped with conveniences for the use of employes. 
There is a reception and reading room furnished with magazines, 
piano; bathrooms, with white tiles, floors, and porcelain tubs ; lava- 
tories and closets equal to modern hotels, a dining-room with 
steam-cooking apparatus, white tables, and everything cleanly. 
Of course all these things cost money, but although this mode of 
treatment of the employes was at first an experiment, Ferris Bros. 
now affirm that they are repaid for the outlay. : 

This entire factory, complete in every appointment, is now used 
for the manufacture of “Good Sense” waists, which combine, 
for ladies, misses, and children, the best and strongest features 
of waist and corset, promoting health and comfort. The part of 
the factory to the left of the tower was erected in 1889, but the 
increased demand for “Good: Sense” necessitated the six-story 
addition to the right of the tower finished in October, 1892. 


New Books. 


President William J. Milne, of the Albany State normal college, 
has prepared a little book entitled Elements of Arithmetic, in- 
tended for primary and intermediate classes in the public and 
private schools. It is intended to meet the demand for a book 
that contains, within brief compass, an elementary course in the 
science, and is designed to be an introduction to the same auth- 
or’s Standard Arithmetic. \n the first part are simply exercises 
designed to secure an easy and natural development of the ideas 
of numbers. Objects are used as aids, and for this purpose nu- 
merous illustrations are introduced into the book. These keep 
up the interest, while the frequent repetition and thorough drill so 
familiarize the child with the preliminary steps that his subsequent 
progress is rapid and satisfactory. He is led by natural, progres- 
sive, and logical steps to an understanding of the definitions, 
principles, processes, and rules, before he is required to state them. 
The numerous oral examples given will furnish abundant prac- 
tice in mental arithmetic. The book treats with great simplicity 
and clearness the four fundamental rules, fractions, decimals, de- 
nominate numbers, and interest, and the mastery of it will give 
the pupil a good elementary knowledge of arithmetic. (Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 30 cents.) 





Joseph Edwards, M. A., formerly fellow of Sidne; Sussex col- 
lege, Cambridge, has prepared a Differential Calculus for Be- 
ginners, that will be found helpful to those who are entering the 
broad field of mathematics. It does not aim at completeness, but 
omits all portions that are usually considered best left for a 
later reading. Examples, for the most part of the simplest kind, 
requiring but little analylical skill, are freely interspersed through 
the text. In taking up this work the scudent is supposed to be 
familiar with algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, and other 
mathematical branches that logically precede it. (Macmillan & 
Co., London and New York.) 


There is no more attractive form of literature, especially for the 
young, than allegory, and there is no more effective one for incul- 
cating moral lessons. Therefore the little book, 7ze Famous Al- 
legories, by James Baldwin, Ph. D., is sure to meet with a hearty 
reception among teachers, who will see at once its great value as 
a supplementary reader. He traces the origin of the allegory to 
early times when men heard voices in nature and personified her 
powers, cites some of the biblical allegories, and then takes up 
those in which English literature abounds. For those who wish to 
become acquainted with the great works of literature in the short- 
est possible time it is a great advantage to have these famous 
stories told, as in this book, in short space, accompanied by extracts. 
The first given 1s the “ Vision of William Concerning Piers Plow- 
man,” written in the Anglo-Saxon alliterative blank verse, a form 
not far removed from prose. Following this are ‘The Romaunt of 
the Rose,” “‘ The Court of Love,” ‘“‘ The Flower and the Leaf,” 
“ The Faerie Queene,” “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ The Vision of 
Mirza,” “‘ The Castle of Indolence,” etc., besides fables in rhyme. 
This volume is the second of a series of Select English Classics, 
which will include an extensive variety of selections, both in prose 
and poetry, chosen from the different departments of English 
literature, arranged and annotated for the use of classes in 
schools. They are sure to have the wide circulation which they 
richly deserve, and will do much toward making the rising gen- 
eration familiar with the best specimens of our literature. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 


For generations those who have loved piscatorial sport, that 
brings one into close communion with nature, have read and ad- 
mired the quaint and beautiful observations and reflections of 
Izaak Walton embodied in The Complete Angler. The old fish- 
erman has obtained~an enduring place in literature and at the 
same time in the hearts of all genuine lovers of this healthful re- 
creation. There are probably many at the present day who could 
teach him a great deal in regard to the art; it is not for this, how- 
ever, that the book is valuable at the present day, but for its liter- 
ary quality. A handsome edition of this work has recently ap- 
peared with a critical and biographical introduction by Edward 
Gilpin Johnson. It is bound in blue cloth with a tasteful cover 
design and lettering in gilt. (A.C. McClurg & Co.,, Chicago. 
$1.00.) 


In response to a suggestion of Prof. Edmund L. James, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a series of University Extension ad- 
dresses and lectures were delivered in Philadelphia in the winter 
and spring of 1892, under the auspices of leading bankers and 
financiers of the city, on the subject of money. The opening ad- 
dresses were made by some of the foremost financicrs of the coun- 
try, and twelve lectures delivered by Prof. Sidney Sherwood. of 
the University of Pennsylvania, were interspersed with discussions 
on the topics presented. The addresses, lectures, and discussions 
were taken down by a stenographer, the transcription thoroughly 
revised, and the whole has been published in a large octavo vol- 
ume of over four hundred pages under the title of History and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 486.) 
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To the American 


People. 


The Colorado Desert in 
Southern California is about 
to be watered. 

A man of experience says: 
“Take no man’s word on a 
matter of irrigation; there is 
too much money involved.” 
On -the other hand, men of 
the East do not know and 
cannot believe what wealth 
irrigation creates, and how 
quick it creates it, where all 
outdoors is a hotbed. 

Between the two doubts, it 
takes some courage to speak 
of the profits about to be made. 
And yet you can see, from the 
yield of one acre, what a million 
acres is worth. 

A thousand-million dollars 
is going to be created by the 
Colorado Desert Canal within 
ten years, if all goes well— 
most of it for settlers; a 
hundred-million for our stock- 
holders. 

You can take part with us 
in the general work immedi- 
ately; or, later, buy ten acres 
of land and grow oranges 
lemons figs etc. The largest 
and quickest returns will come 
from fruit-growing. Settlers 
will get their money out of the 
ground before they pay us 
much for land and water. 

We have a pamphlet to send 
you; free. Our immediate 
object is to sell shares. We 
shall sell shares slowly till 
ready for settlers, then turn to 
water and land. The price, to 
begin with, is $50; but at 
this price our whole: stock 
would bring only $7,500,000. 
We shall sell no faster than 
money is needed to pay for the 
work, and no more than 
enough to take the canal to 
where we begin to irrigate; 
keeping sales back by raising 
the price. We suppose a $50 
share will be worth $1,000, 
when half the desert is irri- 
gated; $100 this year. 

Within three months from 
receiving water, the settlers 
will be sending to New York 
and Chicago car-loads of veg- 
etables at $50 to $150 an 
acre a year. In two or three 


years the fruit-trees bear. In 
fifteen years they yield $500 to 
$2,500 an acre a year, and are 
worth $2,000 to $10,000 an acre. 

You think these figures too 
big. They are not; you shall 
see they are not. If it takes 
you a year to see it, you lose 
by your slowness. We shall 
do our part. 

There is a million acres of 
Mediterranean fruit and nut 
land under our levels; barren 
now, because dry; but, with 
water, quick ; and the lay of the 
land is such that the water will 
run all over it naturally. 

The combination of climate, 
soil, transportation to market, 
water, and other favoring 
circumstances, exists in no other 
place in the world. Our 
settlers will have a monopoly 
ofit. Name one other place— 
it does not exist. We own 
1,500,000 acres outside of this 
—no railroad, no market. 

The best measure of what 
will be done in the Colorado 
Desert is what is done in the 
adjoining valley 150 miles 
beyond; but our climate is 
warmer and dryer, our season 
four to six weeks earlier, soil 
as good, situation better, all 
the circumstances so favorable 
that we shall excel and surpass 
what is done in any other part 
of Southern California. 

Everything else but water is 
there already. Water we 
take, without dam, from the 
Colorado River. The water is 
muddy, and soil improves under 
cultivation with it, without any 
other fertilizer; no other will 
ever be used apparently. 

If water turns desert to gar- 
den, producing $50 to $150 an 
acre immediately, and ten 
times more when trees are 
half-grown, is it strange that 
the business of bringing water 
is profitable ? 

But the business is new to 
you in the East. We look to 
you for money to make the 
canal; we must make you ac- 
quainted with what is going on 
in a dozen valleys in Southern 
California. Farming is, almost 
everywhere, hard and slow; 
but fruit-growing there is easy, 
and vegetables provide the 
trees. We shall have no land 
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or water to sell for a year. 
Meantime, get ready by read- 
ing about irrigation. 

© save money, we shall 
make our advertisements short. 
In a month you will see what 
we mean; in a year we hope 
to be acquainted with you. 

Write for the pamphlet. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO 
6 Broad Street, New York. 


* 

Professor Virchow reaffirms his belief 
that no trace of “ the missing link ” between 
man and the lower animals has been dis- 
covered either in the human skulls which are 
believed to be most ancient or in the phy- 
sical structure of modern savages. He 
urges that the immediate task for anthro- 
pologists is to explain the origin of the 
existing human races and to determine the 
causes by which these races, while retain- 
ing the power of hereditary transmission, 
have acquired their distinctive characteris- 
tics. He remarks that it has not yet been 
shown that any dolichocephalic race has 
been actually transformed into a brachy- 
aphalic one, or vice versa. 

. 


The Yerkes telescope is to be mounted 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., about sixty miles 
northwest from Chicago. Mr. Allerton, of 
Chicago, who has a summer residence 
there, gives the site for the observatory 
with a handsome sum of money toward its 
erection and equipment, and others of his 
neighbors havealso contributed. So far as 
can be judged from the report of the com- 
mittee who have had the matter in hand, 
the location chosen is excellent ; as good as 
possible anywhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

e 

Why many people will continue to toil 
on, slowly and laboriously transcribing 
their thoughts with a pen, when they might 
make three times the progress by the use 
of a typewriter, is a question we have not 
yet been able to answer. Among the 
machines of the first rank is the Reming- 
ton Standard Typewriter, 1892 model. It 
is noted for its excellent -design, yreat sim- 
ee! durability, and easy manipulation. 
A’ child can manipulate it. eachers 
should bear in mind the fact that using the 
typewriter is one of the most effective ways 
of teaching punctuativn, grammar, and 
spelling ; also neatness, care, accuracy, and 
observation. Send to Wyckoff, Seamans, 
& Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York, for 
an illustrated catalogue. 


- 

Those who write for juvenile readers, if 
they do their work well, are sure to have 
appreciative readers and more critical ones 
than many suppose. It takes a vast 
amount of time, tabor, and thought to make 
an acceptable juvenile book. Silver, Bur- 
dett Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, have fully appreciated this and 
therefore the utmost pains have been taken 
to make their series the best. Among 
these.may be mentioned the Normal Course 
in Reading, the Normal Course in Number, 
The Young ‘Folks’ Library, the Normal 
Music Course, Stowell’s Physiologies, the 
Cecilian Series of Study and Song, the 
Normal Course in English, etc. These 
publications have been approved by hun- 
dreds of live teachers, and widely intro- 
duced into the schools. 
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In these pages are presented the different 
views of these questions that are often discussed, but frequently 
misunderstood. The value of the book at this time when so 


Theory of Money. 


many financial heresies are in the air is incalculable. Coming 
from practical men as well as theorists the conclusions reached 

ought to carry great weight. Students of the money question, 

whatever the views they entertain, can obtain great benefit from 

; perusal of this volume. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
2.00.) 


A dainty little volume that would make a very acceptable pres- 
ent to a friend is Vorces from Flowerland. \t is a birthday book 
containing an original couplet by Emily E. Reader for every 
day in the year with illustrations by Ada Brooke; also the lan- 
guage of flowers for the different days. The illustrations consist 
of floral title-page and cover designs, initial letters, etc. It has 
illuminated margins, and gilt edges, and is bound in blue cloth. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York.) 


In every school there are times when the demand for material 
that is bright, fresh, and appropriate for reception day occasions 
is greater thanthe supply. It is at such times that the usefulness 
of such books as that entitled Pzeces to Speak, compiled by 
Emma Lee Benedict, is most highly appreciated. Her wide ex- 
perience in educational matters and her good judgment rendered 
her thoroughly competent for this task. There are five parts to 
the book, consisting of nature songs, the ways of some animal 
friends, hearthstone rhymes, cold water songs, and some airy 
fairy dramatics. They are patriotic, humorous, and fanciful, and 
well adapted to the comprehension of children. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, 50 cents.) 


The First Millennial Faith is a little book in which the au- 
thor seeks to set forth the doctrine of Christ’s Atonement held 
during the first thousand years of the existence of Christianity. 
It is a consensus of historical evidence that the “satisfaction 
theory ’—the theory that God's justice could be satisfied only by 
the sacrifice of His Son—originated with the monk Anselm, at 
the close of the first thousand years of the Christian church, 
the author maintaining that the means of redemption consisted of 
the life-long sacrifice of the Son of God. It is a finely printed and 
bo sage bound little book, the cover being enclosed in blue and 
white cloth with gilt stamping. (Saalfield & Fitch, 12 Bible 


House, New York. 50 cents.) 


The brilliant young novelist, F. Marion Crawford, has written 
a book entitled The Novel: What zs zt? in which he gives 
his idea of what modern literary production should consist. 
There is one point on which he is quite positive and that is that 
the novel should not be written with a purpose, that is, to uphold 
any pet theory of the writer. It should present the different 
phases of life—should convey to the mind through words what a 
dramatic representetion conveys to the eye and ear. Coming 
from a successful worker in this field this book will be read with 
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The frontis- 


interest both by novel writers and novel readers. 
le (Macmillan & Co., 


piece is an excellent portrait of the author, 
New York and London. 75 cents.) 


The most attractive book in many ways recently published is 
that by Walter Besant in which he attempts to give us pictures of 
London during the thirteen centuries of its marvelous history, 
His work has been different from that of the historian, and no 
less difficult, because he had to collect his materials from various 
sources and weave them into his narratives and descriptions, 
Happily, numerous writers of our mother tongue have left ample 
record, from century to century, of the domestic, social, and polit- 
ical life of the people. Searching among these volumes, many of 
which are seldom read at present, was no doubt congenial work 
for Mr. Besant, as by their aid he was enabled to give life and 
reality to his pictures. He has shown us the streets, the citizens 
at work and play, the shops, the churches, the houses, the priests, 
the friars, the daily life of joy and sorrow as it has surged about 
the world-renowned spots of this wonderful city. He describes 
to us London as it was after the Romans left it ; then under Saxon 
and Norman, the Plantagenets, the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the 
first and second of the Georges. By keeping out of the beaten 
path, and presenting those things that the historians touch but 
lightly he has given us a unique volume and one that will be of 
permanent value. The illustrations show a great variety of inter- 
esting objects—-pottery, ancient keys, churches, and cathedrals, 
historic prisons, ruins, palaces, streets, bridges, taverns, etc, 
Those who wish to know how the world’s metropolis has growr. 
to its present grandeur should read this book. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


One of the latest books in Heath’s Modern Language series is 
the story of the escape of the Duc de Beaufort from the Chat- 
eau de Vincennes, taken from Vingt Ans Aprés, by Alexander 
Dumas. A few omissions have been made in the text, but they 
are unimportant. The volume was prepared and notes furnished 
by D. B. Kitchen, M. A. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


In the Special Day Exercises series have been published Prac- 
tical Arbor Day Exercises, by Mrs. Emma E. Chester ; Our 
Nation's Birthday, and Practical Memorial Day Exercises, by 
Prof. John A. Shedd, each 15 cents. They contain selections 
and adaptations for these holidays, now sonear at hand. (March 
Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio.) 


The early age at which many children leave school renders it 
necessary that they should become acquainted with the principles 
of arithmetic in the quickest and easiest way possible. It has 
been the object of William M. Peck in his Advanced Arithmetic 
to economize time and effort, presenting such features of the 
science as they will need im a businesscareer. In preparing it the 
author has kept two things in view: to train the child to acquire 
facility and accuracy in the fundamental use of number, in both 
oral and written work, in an orderly and natural way ; and to pre- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 488.) 





The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 





| out first. 
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| THE 
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| another pair free if the tips wear 


‘KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 


are all sold guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 
thera. 


HEALTH FOOD Cos 


AAAAA 


THET a R NSTIPATION 
UPPOSITORIE AND PILES. 


NUMBER i FOR ADULTS 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES 
The surest, simplest, safest rem- 





edy on earth. o purgatives, no 
cathartics, no laxatives to destroy 
the stomach, but strengthening, 
up-building, local nutrition. 
SO CENTS. FREE BY MAI'L. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH 61 Fifth Avenue, York. 


FOOD 199 Tremont Street, 


Boston. 
co 632 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
1601 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 
Pamphlets mailed free. 





guarantee 
ticket calls for 


Silk Gloves 





A NICE ROLL TOP DESK 
of small size with drawers and cupboard, complete 
in polished oak, for sale, md $20; good as new. 
Very suitable for a lady. Address, 2 
E, L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 East gthSt., New York. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —!1893 


JANUARY 1, 1893. 


Assets, $13,433,668.21. Liabilities, $ 2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age, 





I was born on the intheyear 





My name is 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +»TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 





2 Diplomas of these schcols are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 


of these schools should apply to his School Comis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. | FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Cool and pleasant ; within one minute to| Most charming Seaside location. Pleas- 
cars and boats for the Exposition. ure combined with study. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. Are You a Good Speaker ? 


Summer Courses {for Teachers and Ad- 
If not we will help you at the 


vanced Students. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, 
German, French, English, Elocution, Philosophy, 
Bapensgete Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Polit 
ical and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
Summer Session of the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, 
or PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Grimsby Park, Canada. duly 3-—Aug. 12. 


istry, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

The Oldest Chartered School of Expression 
in America. 


Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
Write for prospectus, 


OF LAW. For circulars a ply to 
The Registrar, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
GEO. B. HYNSON, Principal, 
1020 Arch St, Philadelphia. 











The Most Advanced School of the Kind in America. 


SUMMER SESSION. 
A Summer Session of Four Weeks of the Nerr 
Co.Lece or Oratory will be held at 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
June 26th to Juy azst, 1893. 
Students will board in a cottage adjoining the 
Pennhurst Hotel at special low rates. For particu- 
lars address 
SILAS 8. NEFF, Pr«sident, 


1414 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








r ion for appointment to the State —— 
intendent, and it will sent by him to the schoo! to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and anexamina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic aod Grammar 
a that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an eutire term of J w » 

For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows : 


Brockport,... ..... Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
I ace eeccescses James M. Cassety, Pa.D. 
 cacnccnnadi FrRANcrIs J. CHENEY, Pa.D 
Ee F. B, PALMER, Pa.D. 
Gemeseo.............. Jno. M. MILng, A.M. 
New Palts........... FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta...........-- James M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
DIR o00.0600800000 E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Platteburg.......... E. N. JONES, 
Potsdam............. Tuos. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer. 
tificate of proficiency from the meipal of the school 
where the work was peri ormed, will credited with 
the following subject matters compiete for the Normal 


Courses: Aritnmetic, Grammar, Descriptive, and Polli- 
Rank Seeeregay, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





KERR & HUYSSO Fee, but Depend on Results. 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggrega'e $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 
Tremont PI., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
artford, Ct.: 120} So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Address GC. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Mapual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We bave secured over one hundred positions during 
the past rer in the state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for uates of the 
Normal Schools. Good i for first-class teachers to bi gin at once. Now Is THE To 


Send stamp for Application Form. Harlan P. French, Manager 24 State St , Albany, N. Y. 


$200 000 Secured for teachers in 1892. Over $00 positions filled. This 
’ represents the work of one manager and one agency. Good 
vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. See 


Catalogue for particulars. ¢ J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau Needs 500 Good Teachers. 








Teachers seeking positions and | 
those wishing a change at an- 
increased salary. 














=s 








Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration j 





was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one-fifth of our last year’s membership is now 
all vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for Circulars. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 


+ 
left, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


WE have (April 5th) 297 calls for teachers 
for the fall of '93 from school officers through- 
out the NORTHWEST. All departments. 
Positions now open to application, Send for 
list of vacancies and application form. 

R. B. Hazard, Boston B cck, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 








Reoister. | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Vorx Crrv 


chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
iT th 
Chicago. Orvitre Brewer, Manager. 
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pare him for the business of daily life. The problems have been 
constructed with special reference to utility and business needs, 
and they are written in language the child can understand. Each 
lesson consists of fifteen concrete problems—five mental and ten 
written, the mental ones being similar in appearance and process 
of solution to the ten written ones that follow. The pupil is led 
by easy and gradual stages to the difficult and complex, a method 
which will find approval wherever good teaching is appreciated. 
The subjects treated include measures, fractions, percentage, 
discount, stocks, interest, partial payments, etc. There is a sug- 
gestive chapter to teachers giving a very helpful synopsis of the 
work to be pursued during the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
years. In the hands of an intelligent teacher the method laid 
down in this book will prove of vast advantage over the ordin- 
ary way of teaching arithmetic. (A Lovell & Co., New York.) 


_ Since women have entered so prominently into public affairs it 
Is necessary for them to know something about parliamentary 
law, but the larger works on the subject look so formidable that 
they are often deterred from attempting to master the subject. A 
little book has been prepared by Mrs. Lilian Cole Bethel called 4 
Compendium and Question Book of Parliamentary Law, the ob- 
ject of which is to make the subject easy and simple. The form 
of question and answer is admirably suited to this purpose. It 
will be useful for pocket reference. (Published by the author, 
Columbus, Ohio.) 


Prof. Charles Frederick Holder has contributed to the Leaders 
of Science series another of those volumes for the preparation of 
which he is so well fitted both by ability and training, In this 
book he describes the life and work of that great original in- 
vestigator and teacher, Zouzs Agasstz. In him we have an ex- 
ample of how natural inclinations will often lead one into a cer- 
tain pursuit in spite of all impediments. He was originally in- 
tended for the profession of medicine, but natural science was 
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more alluring, and at thé age of twenty-one he had made wonder- 
ful progress in this direction. It was a fortunate thing for science 
in the New World when he first set foot on its shores. He gave 
an impetus to science that is felt now and will be for a long time 
to come. No matter what field of labor one is engaged in the 
story of Agassiz’ glacier explorations makes facinating reading. 
This trip to Brazil for the study of the fishes of that region ranks 
among the most successful ones on record. His career as a 
teacher is instructive in that he pointed the student to nature 
rather than text-books. The school at Penikese island was one 
of the most notable of our time; from it were sent out young 
scientists who had imbibed much of the master’s enthusiasm, and 
who are now a power in the principal universities and colleges of 
the country. Agassiz prosecuted his studies reverently, and, as 
Whittier so aptly put it, looked for the “ Unseen in the seen.” 
The book is handsomely illustrated and bound in brown cloth 
with green back. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don.) 


In a little paper covered volume of 73 pages will be found 2000 
Drill Sentences in Grammatical Analysis. It is intended to 
supplement text-books on grammar. The sentences are suitable 
for short dictations, or may be memorized or expanded.. (James 
F. Willis, 1427 Euclid avenue, Philadelphia.) 





THe SCHOOL ¥OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 
meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be -discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TIMES is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, and Dialogues and Recitations, at 50 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by draft on 
N. Y., Postal or Express order, r registered letter to the publishers, E. L. 
KELLOGG & Co., Fducational Building, 61 East 9th St., New York. 

















Sewer Connection (Durnam System ), New York Cancer Hospitat,—From Engineering News. 





‘* Plumbing that is worth while."—New York TRIBUNE. 


Do you know how superior screw jointed wrought iron drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron with 
lead joints? If not, send for end read our profusely illustrated pamphlet. 

The Duruam System of house drainage is so simple, so perfect, and so permanent (requiring no repairs) 
that, to use the expression of an eminent hydraulic engineer, “It is strange that plumbing should ever have 


been done in any other way.” 


The new building of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is furnished with the Durham System. 


One of the great advantages of this system is that it can ‘be shipped from New York to any part of the world, cut and fitted, 


ready to be screwed together by UNSKILLED LABOR, 
ally prefer to have us construct the work. 


We have sent drainage systems to 33 states. 


Near by customers usu- 





THE DURHAM HOUSE DRAINAGE CO., 158 and 160 W. 27th Street, New York, 


will submit estimates, suggest improvements in drainage plans, and give you generally the benefit of their very wide practical ex- 
perience, personally or by correspondence, without any charge ; and we will sell you the best drainage work to be had in the world 
at the lowest possible prices—from about forty dollars (for simple systems), upward. No order too small to receive our best consider- 


ation. READ THE PAMPHLET. 
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If beauty, as they say itis, is but skin 
deep then one should use all possible means 
to improve the complexion. Cosmetics and 
powders only hide the blemishes. Try 
Madam Rowley’s Toilet Mask, or face 
glove; eminent physicians and scientists 
recommend it as a substitute for injurious 
cosmetics. It is soft and flexible ir. form, 
and can be easily applied and worn without 
discomfort or inconvenience. For full in- 
formation address the Toilet Mask Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


© 

How many teachers are sure that their 
geography pupils, the younger ones espe- 
cially, really appreciate the fact that the 
earth is round? If the children have such 
a globe before them as Potter & Putnam, 
44 E, 14th street, New York, can furnish 
there is no doubt they will get a much 
clearer idea of the earth and its divisions of 
land and water. The same firm will also 
furnish maps, blackboards, school desks, 
and all kinds of school supplies. 


Young ladies should .not allow the re- 
marks of people that it is undignified or 
unladylike to ride a bicycle to deter them 
from indulging in this fascinating pastime. 
Those who have braved these foolish preju- 
dices and learned to ride are now glad that 
such a healthful and enjoyable exercise has 
been opened to them. Beautiful Columbia 
bicycles may be had of the Pope Mfg. Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and Hartford, 
for from $110 to $150. Send two two-cent 
stamps for a catalogue. 


© 

Smith says “ when I married my wife 
she had twelve buttons on her waist and 
but one button on her glove, now she has 
but one button on her waist and twelve 
buttons on her gloves.”” One reason that 
women like the Ferris ‘‘ Good Sense ” waist 
is that the tape fastened buttons don’t pull 
off, and are more comfortable than steel 
clasps, and then the patent ring buckle at 
the hips holds the stocking supporter better 
than any other. 


* 

A series of clearing sales has been begun 
at James McCreery & Co.’s, Broadway and 
11th street, New York, this week. They 
have arranged to sell special lines of navy 
serges, summer homespuns, silk and wool 
goods, hop-sackings, open grenadine effects, 
and a general line of French novelties, at 
prices under value, for the opening sale at 
the price of ordinary goods. At the novelty 
counter, near Eleventh street entrance, are 
500 lengths and odd ends of bengaline, 
suitable for sleeves and waists. 


. 

If one were in New York and stepped 
into the St. Denis Hotel, Broadway and 
11th street, he would be surprised at the 
change in it. During the past year it has 
been enlarged by a new and elegant addi- 
tion Which more than doubles its former 
capacity. It is a very convenient place for 
teachers to stop, because nearly all the pub- 
lishers of text-books in the city are within 
a few blocks of it. 

. 


_ It is hardly necessary for us to call atten- 
tion to the Berlitz School of Languages, 
Madison square, N. Y.. as it is widely and 
favorably known in this country. Those 
who wish to learn French quickly should 
get “ French with or without a Master,” by 
M. D. Berlitz, a most practical course in 
French conversations, reading, and writing, 
for self-instruction, clubs, or schools. 


o 
IMPORTANT, 

When visiting New York City, save e, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and — | at Grand 
nion Hotel, copetiee Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences, 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all d . You can 
live better for less money at the G Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 





HENEVERI see 

Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla I want to bow and 
say ‘Thank Yeu.’ | 
was badly affected with 
Eczema and Scrofula 
Seres, covering almost 
the whole of one side of 
Ee my face, nearly to the 
top of my head. Run- 
ning sores discharged 
from both ears. My eyes were very bad. For 
neoely © ear I was deaf. I took HOOD’s 
SA APARILLA and the sores on my 
eyes and in my ears healed. I can now_hear 
and see as wellasever.” Mrs. AMANDA PAlIs- 
LEY, 176 Lander Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Hooo’s PILLS cure all Liver Ills, jaundice, 
sick headachey bili wbieacape Naps 

















Increased Appetite 


is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a 
wonderful help to both. 





Scott's Emulsion ar- 
rests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising a barrier of 
healthy tesh, strength 


and nerve. 

















Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y- Ali druggists. ! 








LADIES! 


Use Oniy 
BROWN’S 





on your 
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DRESSINC ) Sio~ 


Sold by all Peale. 
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oe Beene 


tons, 
* @ whee WOK we ho 
wr vcter te lhe Board of Chhadihon, Cty of Qnange, : 
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CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
so pretty designs flowers, fruits, scenes, views, 


birds, animals, crescents, juveniles, etc. r 
12 cards, size 3x4 inches 6c; 34x54 18e; Siew 


20c; 54x7% 35c; pretty chromo no = . 
Samples chromo reward cards. and price list school 
supplies free by mail. A. J. FOUCH, WARREN, PA. 





School of Expression. "5°32 Fy We" 


be N, Mass. 
Vocal, Literary, and other Art Studies. Send for plan 
of Summer Term. July 1. Lake BLorFF, Itt, near 
CuHicaGo, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergymen 
a ORLD’S Fair. 





tw F. 

a Dial 8 rs, for School, 
PLAYS? fix or. Catalogue free. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESF Trot, Rr. “Ts26"" 


Description and prices on application 













The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes. Schools etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





An Additional Source of Income. 


OF INTEREST TO BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Nothing equals electricity as an item of interest to the average citizen, 
and its well known curative powers when properly transmitted are so uni- 


versally acknowledged as to make cOmment unnecessary. 
classes and all localities freely endorse it. 


Doctors of all 
When this splendid curative 


agency (transmitted to the human frame without shock or sensation of any 
kind) is contained in articles of every day use, when Corsets, Curlers, 
Brushes, when Safety Razors, Belts, Plasters, &c., are known 
to contain this power and that the goods are not only the best of their class 
but are soldat the same price as inferior articles, then itis not only an easy 
matter to introduce them, but it is also an excellent opportunity for the suf- 
ferer from any of the well-known chronic troubles to try Electricity with- 
out costing him a penny. One hundred per cent. profit and more to all of 
you who desire to increase your incomes by introducing one of the best 


known lines in all America. 
treatment guaranteed. 


Send for Terms 
and Books = 


Samples free with first order: 
We refer to the publishers of this magazine. 


Handsome 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Specialties. 


GEO. A. 


SCOTT, 


842 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Magazines. 


——‘‘ The Rise of Universities and Their Latest 
Development” is the title of an article by Miss 
Jessie D. Montgomery, secretary of one of the most 
successful centers in England. A suggestive par- 
allel is here drawn between the origin and early 
plan of universities in Italy, France, and England, | 
and the modern system of University Extension. | 


——Walter Camp, who has written an article on | 
‘*College Athletics” for the June Century, says 

that the description of the boat-race in the April 

jnstalment of Mrs, Harrison’s ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out of 

Tune” “is not only a work of art, but goes straight | 
o the heart of one who has seen nearly every col- | 
jege race for the past twenty years.” He asks if | 
Mrs. Harrison cannot be persuaded ‘‘to give us a 
foot-ball match after the same fashion.” 





—A talented lady and author of prominence | 
treats the subject of Marriage in the May Home 
Queen. The essay deals with the subject in a prac- 
tical way from a sensible standpoint. 





Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine for May 
shows remarkable progress and growth. It has 
been enlarged by sixteen pages in order to give 
space for timely contributions, and also that the 


papers in the varied departments, may hereafter be 
printed in larger type, corresponding to that in the 
body of the magazine. 





——tThe frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for 
May is an original etching by Percy Robertson 
called ‘* Shere.” The opening article of the num- 
ber is devoted to ‘‘ British Etching ” and is by Fred- 
erick Wedmore. It is fully illustrated. The next | 
article considers art from a different standpoint ; it | 
is by Alfred Marks and is on the ‘St Anne of | 
Leonardo da Vinci” and is also fully illustrated. 
Next we come to a further consideration of ‘‘ The 
National Gallery of British Art, and Mr. Yates’ 
Collection,” by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. Mr. W. 
Fred Dickes’ second article on ‘‘ The Portrait of a 
Poet” proves as interesting as the first. 


| 
| 
| 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
E TEETHING, py Wa i! SUC 


every part 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


‘Literary Notes.. 





—A new edition of Hall Caine’s popular story, 
Capt'n Davy's Honeymoon, is to appear shortly in 
Appletons’ Town and Country library. 


—tThe Scribners will publish shortly a new novel | 
by the popular story writer, H. H. Boyesen. It is 
entitled Social Strugglers, and relates the exper- 
iences of a wealthy western family of obscure ori- 
gin endeavoring to obtain a position of social dis- 
tinction in New York city. 
——The Prang Educational Company have now 

ready an illustrated hand-book of Suggestions for 

Color Teaching in Public Schools, by Louis Prang, 

John S. Clark, and Mary Dana Hicks; also the first 

two numbers of a series of pamphlets on subjects 

connected with art education. 





D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, issue Petite His- 
totredela Litterature Francaise, by Professor Del- 
phine Duval, of Smith college. The aim in the 
production of this book has been to provide in 
French a brief history of the French literature 
from its origin down to the present time, which | 
should combine, as far as possible, the elements of | 
brevity and completeness, of conciseness and in- 
terest, 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, announce the publication of | 
Latin Lessons, designed to prepare for the intelli- | 
gent reading of classic Latin, by Henry Preble, | 
formerly assistant professor of Latin and Greek at | 
Harvard university, and L. C. Hull, master in the | 
Lawrenceville school, Lawrenceville, N. J. } 


The first play to be publicly presented by the 
New York Theatre of Arts and Letters was Mary | 
E, Wilkins’ tragedy, entitled Gz/es Corey, Yeoman, | 
It was performed on the evening of April 18, 
the leading parts being carried by Mrs. Agnes | 
Booth and Eben Plympton. Its story is of the | 
Salem witchcraft delusion of 1692, and it is pub- | 
lished in book form, with illustrations, by Harper | 
& Brothers. | 


——Octave Thanet’s rew volume, entitled Stories | 
of a Western Town, is illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
It is published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 





| 
| 


Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuablo information regarding 


OLYMPIA 


On the Sound. The capital of the State of Washington. Fifty dollars buys a lot in East P 

Addition, $5.00 first payment, $3.00 ‘per month until fully paid. Ina few years these = 
will be in the center of the city. Olympia is growing fast. We can furnish hundreds of testimo- 
nials from leading business men throughout the country who hgve made profitable investments 


Brough us. Address RUSSELL & RUSSELL, a 
SURLINGTOR, sont FINANCIAL AGENTS. Ashland Block. CHICAGO. ILL 
F (MAIN OFFICE.) : J 


owLeys }OILET MAS 


ROWLEY’S 
(OR FACE CLOVE.) 


Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and pre- 













Trade- serving the skin and’ removing complexional 
Mark imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily 

Register d applied and worn without discomfort or incon- 







venience. 





It is recc ded by i t physicians and 
scientists as a substitute for injurious cos- 
metics. 


_ COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be 
removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes 
trom the skin, leaving it soft, clear, briliiant, and beauti- 
ful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves many dollars 
use'essly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. 
It prevents and removes wrinkies, and is bo h a com- 
plexion preserver and beautifier. 


Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, 
mailed free. 


Address, and kindly mention this magazine, 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 


To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 1164 Broadway, New York, 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 
se 








- 
— — 
— © a — 
= a 
uD bt Caowse FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 


URY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE “SKIN 


+ 


INJ 





jent.—In C an P mixture was accidentally 
hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
» the new discovery and named it MODENE. - Itis perfectly 
pure, free from al} injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for a few minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained sueh wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. 11 the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may uire two or more applications before all tbe 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Ysi8. 
Recommended by aif who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, 1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Q-7Correspondence sacredly priv: 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 
LOCAL AND @ | MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 
GENERAL AGENTS | Manufacturers of the Highest e Hair Preparations. 


0. 
FAILURE OR THE SLIG¢ 


ve by Accel 
Spilled on the back of the 
completely removed. We 








Postage stamps received the 
Cut this advertisement out.¢ 


Grad 











You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
HTEST INJORY OCT EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
MON, <UES WED THUR FRI. SAT: SUN 
USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
THE ' GET UP ORDERS. 
RF AT ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
I SUBSCRIBER 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 

EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34)bs. Fine 

Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 
ever offered, during the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15, and ¢20 oréersto in uce Our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 

Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gur powder. Sun Sun Chop and 
Mixed. Gooce mixed teas20c. per lb. Headquarters in ( nited States 

for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go fartoer than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations! reputation for se:ling Pure Good Only. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0.Box 289.31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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DRY GOooDs, 


Advantages for Buyers 


OF 


DRESS GOODS 


This week we shall begin a ser- 
ies of clearing sales in our Dress 
Goods department. 

We have arranged to sell spe- 
cial lines of Navy Serges, Sum- 
mer Homespuns, Silk-and-Wool 
goods, Hop-sackings, open Gren- 
adine effects, and a general line 
of French Novelties, at prices 
under value, for the opening sale 

A belated importation of hand- 
some Fancy Dress Goods will be 
on sale, at the prices of ordin- 
ary goods. 

At the Novelty counter, near 
Eleventh Street entrance, 500 
lengths and odd ends of Benga- 
line, suitable for sleeves and 
waists, marked very low. 





James MeCreery & (0., 


BROADWAY @ IIrn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Within a radius of 
a few blocks from the Hotel are all the Educational 
publishers of the city. The American Book Com- 
pany, the largest educational publishers in the 
world are directly opposite the Hotel. The well- 
known Taylor's Restaurant 1s connected with the St. 

enis. Prices are very moderate. : 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 








> COMFORTS 


780F HOMES; 


includes the great temperance drink 

Hires gee 
: Beer 
\ It gives New Life to the Old Folks, 


Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 


Good for All—Good All the Time. 


A 25 cent package makes Five 
gallons. Besureand get 
IRES,” 


DEAFISS © HAD NOISES CURED 
cove tee RE 













beard, Successful when al! 
taly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.Y. Write for 
leet ec 


Morphi Hab: 
OPIUM ::272::: abit Cured in 10 


N a 
DR-J.st PHENe te till cured 


Lebanon.Ohio 











CLANTE 


D Use. ii 
im the world. Send for C 
DON ©O., 1008 Walnet St, Phila. Pe, 








Literary Notes. 


——Prof. Edward A, Ross, of Cornell university 
is the author of a recent monograph entitled Se/ig- 
man's Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, pub- 
lished by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia, have pub- | 


lished the first volume of Dr. Magill’s Modern 
French series. This is the first of a series of the 
works of modern French writers, to be printed in 
their own language and designed to be used as 
reading books by students, in connection with Dr. 
Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


— Following the Céristmas Carol of Charles 
Dickens, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago, publish for the April 
number [No 58] of the Riverside Literature series, 
that other famous story of the great English novel- 
ist, Zhe Cricket on the Hearth. This is sold in 
paper covers for 15 cents, and bound up with the 
Christmas Carol in linen covers for 40 cents, 


——tThe Working Woman’s Home Association, 21 
South Peoria street, Chicago, lately secured sev- 
eral hundred valuable maps which they hope to 
sell to aid in enlarging the capacity of their 
‘“*Home.” Among these are W. tA. K. John- 
stone’s large school maps and Rand & McNally’s 
wall maps. 


——lIn the Classics for Children series Ginn & Co. 
will publish in June 7he Thoughts of Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus, Long's Translation, edited by 
Edwin Ginn. 


—Among the latest publications of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons are 7he Wilderness Hunter: An Ac- 
count of the Big Game of the United States, and 
its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rifle, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; Zhe Shrubs of Northeastern 
America, by Prof. Chas. S. Newall, and, in the 
‘Story of the Nations” series, the Story 0f Parthia, 
by Prof. George Rawlinson, 


——The Cassell Publishing Company have issued 
The Gods of Olympus ; or Mythology of the Greeks 
and Romans, translated and edited by Katherine 
A. Raleigh from the twentieth edition of a Ger- 
man work by Petiscus. 


——D. Appleton Co. announce Wanderings by 
Southern Waters, by Edward Harrison Barker, a 
book of travels in out-of-the-way corners of South- 
ern France which the London Atheneum highly 
commends for its freshness and romance, 


——Charles Scribner’s Sons publish Mr, Henry T. 
Finck’s Life of Wagner. It will be issued in two 
volumes with portraits. The Scribners will also 
publish soon Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s new 
book on Art Out of Doors, which will be of spe- 
cial interest to the owners of suburban homes. 


A fine head of hair is a very desirable 
thing, as nothing adds more to the good 
looks than this. We would call attention 
to Barry’s Tricopherous, a preparation in- 
tended to cure diseases of the skin and 
make the hair grow thick and soft, It may 
be purchased of druggists or at 44 Stone 
street, N. Y. 

. 

The National Summer School has for- 
tunately secured ample accommodations in 
that most desirable spburb of Chicago, 
Englewood, only one and a half miles west 
of the Fair grounds. This is the section so 





highly recommended in the last SCHOOL | 

JOURNAL by Mr. Kenyon. 300 teachers | 

have already registered and secured rooms. | 

200 more can be taken at the same rates. | 
* 

During the past year the Albany Teach- | 
ers’ Agency has secured over one hundred | 
positions in the state of New York alone, 
and sixty-five positions in different states 
for graduates of the New York normal 
schools. Send stamp for application form 
to Harlan P. French, manager, 24 State 
street, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Incomes. 


Teachers can add largely to their in-| 


line. 
Co., Richmond, Va., for particulars. 


Aa 
| 


| Mren. 
F Fg ECU nanan Ken? 
Bins "When I beran ar 
comes by working for us during spare | Sheasted by slmens tha Teta nett” Before 


hours, without interfering at all with their | S25. he rcut of3 monthe’ feet | Bost 
school duties; in fact, the character of the | ment. Inow 
work is educational and directly in their | 
Write at once to B. F. Johnson & | 





EveryMother, 
Every Maid, 
Every Child, 


Wishing to be 
Healthful, 
Comfertable, ‘\\ 
Graceful, should wear |, 








FERRIS’ 
Good 
Sense 


Corset Waist. 


Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium. 








Clamp Buckle at hip for 
ose Supporters. 

Tape-fastened Buttons. 

Cord-edge Button Holes. 


White, Drab or Black. 
Sold by all large retailers. 
Marshall Field & Co., 
Wester Wheboule Depot. 
FERRIS BROS. 


Mfrs and Patentees, 
341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















ie the Clasp. wherever 
holds tbe a0 te ae 
Braid that is caown the world 


GOFF’S BRAID 
Is the best made. J 
Atany Store; 
Only a Nickel more 

Than asked for the poor. 

Any one not finding Goff’s Braid on sale 
in desired shade, send the name of the house 
that could not su 


send a sample roll of any 
color wanted to your address prepaid. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


VUGHELETT AADAYS 








J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





OETA 


The only raw Food. 
Builds up Bone and 


muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 








EROUS 








An elegant Cressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
r] Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
~~}, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
kin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


<< 


| 8 
| sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 








not Before. After. Loss. 

Weight 245 Ibs 195 Ibs 50 Ibs 

- 48in. 37 in. 11 in 

ST anal gee My Mee welt Sie Sa: 8 
ag My vie eees \. 4 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Harmless, No Starving. Send 6 cents in stamps for particulars to 


WS. 0. W. F. SHYDER, W'VICKER’S THEATER, CHICCES, ILL 


SS ~*~ 





BRANDS’ ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared 
this work for High Schools and Academies. The same lanes that have 
rendered his former efforts in this field so successful and popular with 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and 
experience might be laid under contribution. 


Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER 00, 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s G try and Trig 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

M ls of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indast, 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


o——e 


J. 











PUBLISHED IN MARCH. Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry 
‘ alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
) PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75c. 





[JMVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK, 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


TEACHERS’ AID 


ods in Arithmetic, Bitsy 7 
“end 6cents. E, L. KELLOG 
Ninth Street, New Tork. 











What book can give 
q Ae j-— = hel - 


nae Ty ete, 
& CO., 61 East 





Do you teach “ Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 





Address publishers of this paper. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 


Catalogues 





Two Publishing Firms Unite! 


The two New York Publishing houses, ErrincHAM Maynarp & Co., 
recently of 771 Broadway, and Cnares E. Merritt & Co., of 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, have consolidated, and, under the name of 


MAYNARD, [IERRILL, & CO., 





will hereafter continue the publication of educational, miscellaneous, and 
subscription books in the new building, 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth Street, 
near Broadway, where they will be pleased to see their friends and 
customers. 





LOCAL 


SCHOOL BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For particulars address, 


MUTUAL BOOK COMPANY, 


100-102-104-106 West 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Corner of Sixth Avenue, 


SHORTHAND. 
B: C. GREGORY, = t. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: “ Your $s have been on our list for two 
years, and are an beginning on their third. The 
success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 
very reat indeed.” 
e Fpone raphic Teacher”’ (i5c.) and 

mae al’ sent - esiPe of 50c. Address 
[pa ae. "PITMAN &S S,. 3 East 14th St., 
New York. Alphabet fre 

TAKE [xssons (aa ay or oventn ) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc- 
tion Therough. Circulars free. 


FRENCH! 


‘* French with or without a Master.” 

By M. D. Beruitz. Most practical course in 
ranch Conversations, Reading and Writing, for 
self-instruction. Clubs or schools. 1 vol., $1.00, 
Berutz & Co., Madison S jeare, N. 

JeNkINs, 851 6th Ave., 
BRENTANO’S, Union 
Cari ScHOENHOF, 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving 
LABOR | any amount hk 
SAVING | | ofpracticein | YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


| From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 





uare, N.Y; 
o&ton. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





WHO MAKES YOUR DIPLOMAS? 


We want the job. 
details. 
customer, 
Diplomas and Certificates. 


Write us, stating just what you want. 


Having done Lithographic Engraving and Printing since 1860 we claim to understand the business in all its 
We employ a corps of artists for the necessary designing and have every mechanical facility for pleasing the most fastidious 
We are an educational house and believe that we appreciate the needs of teachers and graduating classes in the line of 


If you have in mind original designs we shall be glad to help you work them out. I 


blank forms for Grammar, High, and Normal School Diplomas, the blanks to be filled with ornamental pen work, will answer your pur- 


pose, we can furnish them at reasonable rates. 
issued to teachers by examiners. 


The same is true of Certificates for pupils in ungraded schools and those which are 


We hold ourselves open to all suggestions about these matters and invite correspondence from the teachers of every grade regard- 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


ee on eld, Mass, 











